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“Competition” is a 
word familiar to all 
telephone men. Its 
application through 
the years has varied. 
For many years there was the destructive 
competition between Independent and Bell 
companies, and of late years this has been 
changed to a constructive competition— 
the competition of service. 

These two forms of competition are 
what might be termed “internal” competi- 
tion. There is, however, another form of 
competition—a destructive and costly com- 
petition which has only been acknowledged 
in the past few years, and the battle with 
which is far from won. 

The competition of ignorance is one of 
the greatest problems with which the tele- 
phone industry has to cope. 

* ok ok Ox 

Illustrations of the results of this compe- 
tition of ignorance are to be found in last 
week’s issue of TELEPHONY in two items. 

One item refers to the movement for the 
establishment and operation of a municipal 
telephone system in the city of Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 


questing the engineers of the board of 


The mayor of the city, in re- 


public utilities of the city to report on the 
desirability and feasibility of the city pur- 
chasing or condemning the Los Angeles 
properties of the Southern California Tele- 
phone Co., is quoted as saying: 

“In my opinion, the city of Los Angeles 
can take over the local telephone system 
without costing the taxpayers of the city 
one cent. The telephone business is a pay- 
ing business. The city could charge sim- 


ply reasonable rates, and out of the rev- 
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THE COMPETITION OF IGNORANCE; 
GREATEST SCIENTIFIC ADVANCE 


enue take care of all interest and sinking 
fund charges on the bonded indebtedness. 

“There is no question in my mind but 
that a material reduction in rates could 
be made under municipal operation. The 
city, in other words, would not attempt to 
make a profit. The rates would be set sim- 
ply to take care of expenses of mainten- 
ance and operation, interest and sinking 
fund charges.” 

This is, indeed, an interesting statement, 
but we have never observed any great mass 
of people crowding to get into the tele- 
phone business because of its money-mak- 
ing possibilities. 

Another item relates to a special elec- 
tion in Beresford, S. Dak., at which the 
people voted in favor of constructing and 
operating a municipal telephone exchange. 

While we are not in possession of the 
facts lying behind these movements to- 
ward municipal ownership and operation 
of telephone exchanges, careful, impartial 
investigation would undoubtedly reveal that 
politicians are taking advantage of the 
ignorance on the part of the public re- 
garding the telephone business and its con- 
duct, in furthering their own political am- 
bitions and purposes. 

* 

So much has been written regarding mu- 
nicipal ownership and operation that no 
discussion will be entered regarding its 


feasibility. 


While there may he some isol- 





ated cases of 50- 
called successful 
operation of electric 
and teleplione plants 
in this country, un- 
doubtedly.it will be found that the suc- 
cess is due not to the fact of municipal 
ownership and operation, but to the ability 
of some one particular individual who has 
unquestioned authority, and maintains it re- 
gardless of politicians. 

Time will reveal whether or not the talk 
of municipal ownership and operation at 
the present time in different parts of the 
country is due to 


“political gestures.” 


Meanwhile the already vigorous fight 

against the competition of ignorance should 

be continued. 
A year ago, 


TELEPHONY conducted a 


Prize Article Contest. This was successful 
in many ways, not the least of which was 
the publication of many varied, interesting 
and instructive articles relating to the car- 
rying on of the telephone business 

It showed that telephone people are in- 
terested in their work and the solution of 
its many problems—and every one who 
submitted a paper in this contest last year, 
undoubtedly benefited in some way from 
the preparation of it 

* * 
Since the announcement of this year’s 


article contest, which closes April 15, a 
number of men and women of the industry 
have communicated with TELEPHONY pre- 
paratory to submitting articles. 

In classifying articles under four divi- 
sions it is felt that every telephone man 


or woman will thus be given opportunity 
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to tell something of the practical angles of 
their work which may be of value and in- 
terest to others in the industry. 

Plant men naturally would write on con- 
struction, maintenance, or engineering mat- 
ters. 

Commercial people have a variety of 
topics to select from, such as public rela- 
tions, collections, accounting, office details, 
contracts, new business, etc. 

Traffic people, 
phases of operating that can be made the 


likewise, have many 
subject of informative discussions. 

Those in executive positions would dis- 
cuss .such subjects as financing, employe 
relations, and other subjects of a general 
nature in which executives are interested. 

xk * * x 

Of course, there is nothing to prevent a 
person from submitting one or more art- 
icles in different divisions. There is no 
limit to the number of articles that may 
Even if 


the articles do not come in the prize-win- 


be submitted by any one person. 


ning class, they may be of sufficient value 
to warrant publication as special articles 
in TELEPHONY, for which remuneration 
will be made at the regular rates. 

Mr. Manager: Isn’t it worth while to 
encourage those in your exchange to sub- 
mit articles in this article contest? 

The more telephone people think about 
their business, the less costly is the internal 


competition of ignorance. 
* * * * 


According to Dr. Arthur A. Hamer- 
schlag, president of the Research Corpora- 


tion, the greatest scientific advance in 1924 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

North Dakota, Valley City, March 10, 
11 and 12. 

Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Huckins 
Hotel, March 10, 11 and 12. 

Texas, Fort Worth, Texas Hotel, 
March 17, 18 and 19. 

Ohio, Columbus, New Southern 
Hotel, March 24, 25 and 26. 

Florida, Lakeland, Lakeland Ter- 
race Hotel, March 26 and 27. 

Kansas, Topeka, Hotel Kansan, April 
7, 8 and 9. 

Iowa, Des Moines, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, April 15, 16 and 17. 

Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Penn Har- 
ris Hotel, May 5, 6 and 7. 

New York, Rochester, Powers Hotel, 
May 13, 14 and 15. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, Claypool Hotel, 
September 23 and 24. 








was in the field of communication—radio 
He said that the 
year had been notable for increased interest 


and radio-photography. 


of the public in scientific inventions. 

John J. Holman, broadcasting manager 
of the A. T. & T. Co.’s station WEAF, 
recently stated that there are 36,500,000 
who ride in automobiles, 38,500,000 who 
listen to phonographs; 20,000,000 who at- 
tend the moving picture theaters—and 
there are 20,000,000 in the United States 
who listen in regularly on the radio. Of 
these 20,000,000 listeners, 3,750,000 have re- 
ceiving sets, with an average of 5.4 listen- 
ers to each set. 


This radio development covered a period 
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of three years as compared with 20 years 
in the cases of the automobile, phonograph 
and the movie. 
ee 2 2 

In last week’s issue, announcement was 
made of a new broadcasting project in 
which long distance telephone lines are a 
contributing factor in the broadcasting of 
simultaneous programs. A practical dem- 
onstration was given this week when per- 
sons from Maine to California were able 
to listen to the inauguration of President 
Coolidge for his term of four years as 
president as a result of the election last 
fall. 


x * *k * 

The newspapers early this week carried 
announcement of the use of telephone wire; 
in the transmission of photographs simul- 
taneously from Washington, D. C., over 
telephone wires 3,600 miles long to three 
cities—New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. Nearly a dozen pictures were sent 
—and only seven minutes were required 
for each print. 

Since the first prints were sent last 
spring over telephone wires by use of the 
stripe method of constructing the photo- 
graph, improverhents have been made so 
that the stripes are eliminated, the trans- 
mitted photograph now being made up of 
fine dots such as are used in the making of 
half-tone engravings. 

It is understood that the picture trans- 
mission service will soon be available for 
public use, thus bringing New York, Chi- 
San Francisco closer together 


cago and 





than ever—all over telephone wires. 


Operator’s Part in Giving Service 


Selection and Training of Operator of Utmost Importance—Effort Made to 
Instill in Her Mind a Love for Her Work and the People She Serves, for 
‘‘He Serveth Best Who Loveth Best’’—-Patience Ever a Virtue in Her Work 


The watchword of the telephone people 
is service—first, last and always. All our 
work, all our thought, must lead to that 
one object—service. There is no other 
work in which it is more necessary that 
employer and employe concentrate to a 
greater extent on this one object. 

It is to this end that the chief operator 
in the traffic department selects the mate- 
rial from which her force of operators 
is made. Not all applicants are desirable 
In fact, the list must be 


as operators. 


By Miss Manta J. Elder, 


culled again and again when selecting a 
student. There are so many points to 
consider in choosing an addition -to the 
force. 

When we consider that the public, as a 
a whole, know little or nothing of the 
conditions under which we work, we re- 
alize the importance of carefully selecting 
for the company’s greatest representative 
the material of which our operators are 
tc be made. 

When the shoemaker wishes to make a 





Chief Operator, Kansas Telephone Co., Ottawa, Kans. 


pair of shoes, he does not select at ran- 
dom just any leather that may come to 
his hand. No, indeed! He selects with 
great care the proper kind of leather for 
the shoe he is going to turn out. Why? 
Because he knows that his reputation as 
a shoemaker will be good or bad in pro- 
portion to the service which that shoe 
gives. 

So it is with the material we chief op- 
erators select for our department. The 
company’s reputation for service is zood 
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or bad in proportion to the efficiency of 
its employes. 

Our company depends upon us to select 
the sort of material that will give the 
class of service it desires, the class it must 
give if employer and employe are to make 
a success of this work. For one thing is 
sure; neither makes a success without the 
cooperation of the other. 

The applicant is considered from such 
standpoints as character, cleanliness, edu- 
cation, health, adaptability to conditions, 
voice and manner of speech or courtesy. 


First of all, of course, a good char- 
acter is necessary. The chief operator 
is responsible, not only to her company 
in this matter, but to those operators 
already on the force. The true chief op- 
erator has a feeling of love for her op- 
erators akin to that toward her sisters; 
and she should be as careful of the com- 
pany she selects for them as she would 
for a sister. 

Certainly, we advocate cleanliness as 
necessary—and this is, perhaps, one of 
the easiest questions to decide at first 
sight. The applicant who wears soiled 
clothes, or who has dirty finger nails, is 
seldom a desirable employe. A _ clean- 
appearing girl with neat clothes, although 
they may be old and patched, would 
stand a much better chance of employ- 
ment than the girl with a fancy dress and 
dirty finger nails. 

Education is much more important now 
than it was formerly thought to be. Ed- 
ucation broadens the mind on many 
things. It is not alone a matter of being 
able to read and write legibly, although 
these are necessary. The girl who has 
finished high school is a more desirable 
employe, as to education, than one who 
has completed only the grades. The high 
school graduate has a broader outlook 
upon life, is more inclined to take kindly 
to discipline and is more courteous, as a 
rule. I do not mean to say that we should 
not accept applicants who have completed 
only the grades, because there are many 
of these girls who make splendid opera- 
tors. However, if the girl is leaving 
school because she is too indolent to 
study and is simply looking for a change, 
she would hardly be a desirable employe. 

My experience has been that, where the 
applicant has found it necessary to seek 
employment because of others depending 
upon her help and where, under better 
conditions she would much rather be in 
school, she has made an efficient operator. 
On the other hand, the type of girl that 
quits school just because she does not like 
to study or cannot get along with her 
teachers, seldom, if ever, makes a de- 
sirable employe. 

I have heard the remark: “It doesn’t 
take very much education to make an op- 
erator. All they do is punch plugs.” 

Such people never make this remark 
after they have visited an exchange. They 
usually say: “I don’t see how the op- 
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erators do it; I know I never could.” 

Possibly even the telephone officials, 
several years back, did not realize the 
importance of education for the operator, 
but such is not now the case. We make 
every effort to choose from among our 
applicants those who are best educated. 
Our schools and colleges keep ever be- 
fore our young people the idea of service 
and as this is our goal, as a rule the 

















Miss Elder Is Very Enthusiastic About 
Her Work and Is Ever Alert for Ways 
and Means of Improving Telephone 
Service at Ottawa, Kans. 


better education the operator has the 
more does she realize the necessity of 
good service. 

It is necessary that an operator have 
good health, eyesight and hearing. No 
matter how efficient she may become in 
her work, if she is off duty two or three 
days out of a month, she is not a desir- 
able employe, for in many exchanges it is 
not practical to keep extra operators on 
the payroll for the purpose of supplying 
hours made vacant by sickness. There- 
fore, if it is the habit of certain opera- 
tors to be off duty frequently on account 
ot sickness, it is inconvenient in many 
ways as well as causing the absent opera- 
tor to lose interest in her work. 

The eyesight must be good because the 
operator must distinguish” switchboard 
markings at a glance and because, when 
she becomes a long distant operator, as 
she usually does in the ordinary exchange, 
her eyes will be in constant use. 

It is obvious that the hearing should 
be acute, not only in one ear, but both 
as the receiver should be worn alternately. 

In our work the efficient operator will 
be able to adapt herself to many condi- 
ditions. It is very easy for any one of 
us to be successful in our work as long 
as everything runs smoothly, but we are 
subject not only to various changes but to 
sudden ones as well. 
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The operator who cannot adapt herself 
to sudden rush periods, as is the case 
during fires, storms or disasters, will not 
make a success of her work. She must 
also take kindly to discipline and be will- 
ing to be guided by older and more ex- 
perienced operators. 

As the subscriber thinks of the operator 
as voice, it is necessary that she have a 
clear, well-modulated tone as well as a 
pleasant one. The harsh, loud voice is 
very undesirable and would be hard to 
train into the proper tone. 

The manner of speech should be re- 
fined and the applicant should show a 
courteous attitude toward the person tak- 
ing her application. If she is slangy or 
rude, she should stand very little chance 
of becoming an employe. 

Due consideration must be given each 
of these points if the applicant is to be 
a desirable addition to the force and an 
employe capable of helping the company 
to attain its ambition—the giving of the 
best service possible to give. 

The training of these students is im- 
portant in determining whether they are 
going to be capable of giving the proper 
service to the patrons of the telephone 
company. They should be encouraged to 
form the correct habits to begin with. It 
is much easier to form a good habit than 
tc break a bad one; therefore, it is the 
duty of the instructress to see that the 
student in her charge forms only the 
habits that will help to make her an 
efficient employe. 

The instructress should be enthusiastic 
about her work and able to awake in the 
student the sincere desire to give the 
service to which the public is entitled, not 
because she is going to be paid so much 
per hour to do this, but because she loves 
to do so. 

Now, as in everything worth while, 
service must have a base to begin with 
Our operators are taught from the begin- 
ning that courtesy is the foundation of 
good service and that accuracy and speed 
are also necessary. It is probably more 
necessary for the telephone operator to 
show the proper spirit of courtesy than 
any employe in other work. The tele- 
phone people were the first to advocate 
courtesy as a necessary business asset. 
Now it is a world-wide movement. 

As far as the public is concerned, the 
operator is voice, and if this voice is dis- 
courteous or lifeless, the subscriber will 
naturally feel that the company cares 
very little as to whether or not he re- 
ceives the proper attention. The opera- 
tor is the first representative of the com- 
pany and, as far as telephone users are 
concerned, she is the company. There- 
fore, the reputation of the company, be 
ii good or bad, rests with the operator 
in proportion to the class of service she 
gives. 

Accuracy and speed are necessary, but 


they come second to courtesy; without 
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courtesy they would be useless. Even 
though the patron should always reach 
the correct number quickly, if the opera- 
tor is rude he does not appreciate it and 
if asked as to the class of service he is 
getting will say: “I get my numbers 
quickly enough but the operator acts as 
though it makes her sore just to wait 
on me.” 

On the other hand, if the operator is 
not just as speedy as he would like or 
sometimes rings the wrong number for 
him, he will seldom complain if she is 
always courteous and “peppy.” 

What a wonderful vista opens up be- 
fore the operator who has the correct 
perspective of her work. 

“The noblest motive is the public good. 
Whether we serve at the head of a divi- 
sion or as a private in the ranks, our 
service should always measure up to this 
high standard.” 

The operator is a private in the ranks, 
but who has as good a chance to serve 
as she? 

Not her supervisor, for she does not 
come in contact with nearly so many peo- 
ple; not her chief operator, for her work 
does not call for close contact with all 
people at all hours of the day as does the 
operator’s work; certainly not her mana- 
ger as his is mostly contact in a business 
sense. 

She, the operator, meets the subscriber 
in times of stress and happiness. His 
first thought when in need of assistance 
is the telephone. His first idea of im- 
parting glad news is through the use of 
the telephone. 

By the tone of the operator’s voice, he 
judges the attitude of the company to 
its patrons. A courteous voice will ad- 
vertise the company as a courteous cor- 
poration. A willingness to serve to the 
best of her ability will make firm friends 
for her employers. 

The necessary things of life are the very 
ones to which we give the least thought. 
So natural is it to eat and sleep that we 
give them little thought. So it is with 
the telephone operator. So accustomed 
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are the people to her service that the 
patron does not ask himself the question 
when he wishes to use the telephone: 
“Now I wonder if the operator is on 
duty ?” 

He knows she is on duty. He doesn’t 
stop to question if she may be ill or 
tired. It is doubtful if he gives her a 
thought beyond knowing that he must 
first reach Ceéntral in order to put over 
his business or social dealings. He needs 
her service, can hardly picture a world 
without her if he does give her serious 
thought, but he is too busy with his own 
affairs to visualize this each time he lifts 
the receiver off the hook to call a num- 
ber. 

That courteous voice that answers 
“Number, Please?” is taken in a matter- 
of-fact way, and his business dealings 
and social affairs are transacted through 
the swift, tireless fingers of the necessary 
link in the chain that connects the patron 
with outside interests. 

Should the operator feel abused because 
the subscriber does not give her spe- 
cial thought at all times? I do not think 
so. To me it seems a beautiful thought 
that the operator is so necessary in this 
life of ours—this great scheme of things— 
that she is taken as a matter of course. 
Why the most beautiful things in life 
are the matter-of-course ones. Marriage, 
Birth, Love, Faith in our Heavenly 
Father, even Death itself has a beautiful 
side—that of rest and peace after strife 
and suffering. 

Service; that is what it is, a great 
world-wide service not confined to one 
nztionality, one people, but to all the na- 
tions of earth. Not only does this server 
of humanity serve our own American 


people, but she must learn to understand © 


the broken language of the foreigner— 
the Spaniard and the Frenchman, the 
Austrian and the German, the Italian and 
the Swede, the Mexican and all other alien 
people who live in our country. 

She must not lose patience, if she finds 
it necessary to ask them to repeat the 
order. Nor does she. She has been 
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taught that patience never “ceases to be 
4a virtue” in telephone work. It may be 
in: other vocations, but not in ours. The 
more patience we have, the more con- 
fidence we inspire in our people. 

Once the operator wins the confidence of 
her people, her load is comparatively light 
If her patrons do not believe in her and 
trust her, why do they ask her to tell 
them the time of day, the location of a 
fire, or to call them at a certain time in 
the morning. They do believe in her be- 
cause she so willingly and gladly serves 
them. They know her attitude is right 
toward them because her voice tells them 
so. 

The operator’s work is peculiar in that 
she seldom knows of the many really 
beneficial deeds she accomplished. 
Cord after cord is woven and interwoven 
on her position. This connection carries 
a message of good cheer, perhaps the 
news of a birth; that one just next is 
transmitting the news of death; perhaps 
the next is a business message; the next a 
lover talking to his sweetheart; another, 
a rush call for the ambulance because 
of an accident; yet another a call for a 
physician. 

And so on down the line, position after 
position, messages of all kinds. If the con- 
nection made by the girl at the switchboard 
has saved a life by the calling party hav- 
itig reached a physician quickly, she prob- 
ably never knows it. The parties most 
interested seldom acknowledge it, even if 
they realize it. So accustomed are they 
tc quick, efficient service from Central that 
they give it no particular thought save 
in rare cases. 

It has not been so many years that the 
use of long distance has been the wonder- 
ful thing that it is. Year after year 
it grows more universal. It is the speedi- 
est service known, considering all points. 

Radio is a great invention but it is not 
within the reach of nearly so many people 
as is the telephone. It has become so 
common occurrence for a Kansas City 
to call someone in California or 

(Please turn to page 34.) 
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Prize Article Contest! 


Again “Telephony” offers $600 in prizes for the best 
articles relating to plant, traffic, commercial and executive 


Get thinking about an article now and then look for the 
detailed announcement in next week’s issue! 


Contest will close April 15. Open to all telephone workers. 
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Some of the “Whys’” of Good Service 


Efficiency of Small Iowa Exchange and Factors Making for Its Success—Co- 


operation of Employes, With Customers, One Another and Tributary Opera- 
tors, Keynote—Manager of Toledo Exchange Tells of His Business Methods 


Telephone service in different exchanges 
varies, but when we hear of an exchange 
in one of the smaller communities which 
is complimented for its good service, we 
are interested in knowing what lies back 
of it. 

Recently a report concerning one of the 
smaller exchanges came to us somewhat 
along this line: 

“Not a cord out of order on the board 
and the entire place as neat as can be. No 
dusty, rusty notices posted. The few that 
were there were neat and clean. Every- 
thing had its place, and was in its place. 

The cord handling of the operators was 
perfect. There was no loud talking; the 
room being very quiet, yet the girls were 
very busy. Rubber bands had been slipped 
over the plugs onto the cords to act as a 
buffer or noise eliminator when the plugs 
were dropped into their sockets. 

Mr. Green watches the operating close- 
ly, constantly correcting the girls on cords, 
phrases, etc. In this way he has taught 
his girls, chief operator included, to be 
good workers.” 

Naturally such a report aroused our 
curiosity, so we wrote Manager S. B. 
Green of the Toledo Telephone Co., To- 
ledo, Iowa, asking him to tell us some- 
thing of his exchange, methods used in 
keeping the service up to a high standard 
and other management ideas followed. 

Mr. Green replied that the methods used 
in his exchange were not new—all had 
been found good by others. 

In his 20 years of telephone experience 
he has observed the working out of many 
ideas of management, paying particular at- 
tention to those regarding traffic handling, 
public relations and their association with 
rates. What he has to say regarding the 
methods and ideas used in the Toledo ex- 
change is, therefore, especially interesting 
and valuable. . 

“If we have had any measure of suc- 
cess in our efforts,” he says, “the credit 
is, perhaps, due to cooperation of our em- 
ployes with our customers, with one an- 
other, and with employes of other com- 
panies with which we work.” 

These few words tell of an important 
factor in successful management—the abil- 
ity to handle people, to get them pulling 
together. It’s the ability not to enforce 
rules but to obtain their observance. Peo- 
ple will observe rules voluntarily but ob- 
ject to someone enforcing them. The “en- 
forcer” is not popular. 

The Toledo exchange serves something 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


over 850 stations from a Monarch three- 
position magneto switchboard with 525 lines 
equipped. The board is 18 years old but 
is in good condition and giving excellent 
service. How this is accomplished is ex- 
plained by Mr. Green: “No cords are al- 
lowed to remain out of service, and night 
alarm contacts are tested regularly. We 

















S. B. Green, Manager of the Toledo (lowa) 
Telephone Co., Attributes Success of 
His Exchange to Cooperation of 
Employes, Customers and 
Tributary Operators. 


do not allow the switchboard equipment 
to be roughly handled and such repairs as 
are required are made promptly.” 

That such a policy results in satisfactory 
service to the subscribers may be judged 
by the fact that during the time that Mr. 
Green has been in charge at Toledo, nearly 
three years, not a single complaint has 
been received from any one of the com- 
pany’s customers as being unable to signal 
the operator at night. 

The Toledo traffic force consists of one 
combination cashier and chief operator, 
who does four hours’ work on the switch- 
board daily, one supervisor-operator, two 
day operators and one night operator. With 
the exception of the night operator, who 
is on duty ten hours, these employes work 
eight hours per day in two shifts. 

The usual number of local calls for an 
exchange of this size—2,000 to 2,500 are 
the figures—are handled, in addition to an 
average of 90 completed long distance calls 
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daily. Relative to these long distance calls 
Mr. Green says: 

“In handling our long distance business 
we try to follow as closely as possible the 
methods prescribed by the long distance 
company and to cooperate with the toll 
center in handling the calls. Our operators 
endeavor to get all necessary details on 
their tickets before passing them to the 
toll center, thus eliminating calls for fur- 
their information and making quicker serv- 
ice for our customers.” 

Notice that Mr. Green uses the word 
“customer” instead of subscriber. That is 
a word which other companies might well 
adopt for this reason: 

“We try to impress both our customers 
and our employes that we have something 
for sale~our service,” says Mr. Green. 
“When a long distance call is canceled, 
our operators think of it as a sale lost; 
consequently they make every effort to 
complete évery call offered. To carry out 
this idea of the sale of service, we always 
refer, in our advertising and correspond- 
ence, to our customers, not subscribers or 
patrons.” 

Reference has been made of the im- 
portance of a manager possessing the abil- 
ity to handle people. When employes are 
satisfied with working conditions and the 
management of a company, there are in- 
frequent changes in the personnel, and 
whenever a vacancy does occur, applicants 
are always on hand. So we asked Mr. 
Green regarding his labor turnover. 

“One of the things,” he replied, “that 
enables us to give reasonably good service 
is our small labor turnover. During the 
past 15 months we have had but one resign- 
ation, and the vacancy was filled by an 
experienced operator. We have many ap- 
plications for employment and have well- 
trained operators available for emergencies 
and for vacation work.” 

Inquiring more closely as to why em- 
ployes like their working conditions and 
cooperate so well, one with another, and 
with employes of other companies, Mr. 
Green told something of the employe activi- 
ties. 

“For some time,” said he, “we have had 
monthly meetings of our employes, with a 
supper at which executives of some other 
company are our guests and they make 
timely talks on matters of interest. Out- 
side of the time taken up by these talks, 
we just visit and talk shop. 

“Each year every one of our operators 
attends at least one operators’ school, and 
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When writing to Automatic Blectric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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bscribers Your Friends? 


WO business men met on a downtown street of a 

midwestern town. The telephone building across the street 
caused the conversation to turn to telephone service. 

‘“‘These telephone people certainly deserve credit for the 
way in which they have handled their job,’’ said one. ‘‘The 
service is as good as any you will find anywhere.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the other, ‘‘and you don’t appreciate how 
good it is until you visit another town where you have to ask 
for your number by word of mouth.’’ 


Of course, the telephone company in this town used 
Strowger Automatic equipment. No other kind of service 
promotes such goodwill on the part of the public. 

Uniformity, accuracy, promptness—these are among the 
things that modern conditions demand in telephone service 
and they are the things that only Strowger Automatic can 
deliver consistently and economically. 

Operating organizations all over the world from the 
smallest to the largest are discarding methods of switching 
that can no longer meet present day requirements. They are 
building for the future by standardizing on Strowger Automatic 
—the ‘‘new way’’ in telephone operation. 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


International Telephone Sales and Engineering Corporation. ................0eeeecceeceees New York 
Entermational Autematic Telephemoe Company, TAG. .....cccccccccccccccccccccccccecccceccces London 
e+ Se, I a is nda sewn eden eanneeens eg shhbesesbedebuceonsesen Liverpool 
Compagnie Francaise pour l’Exploitation des Procédés Thomson-Houston...................... Paris 
—— - 
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When writing to Automatic Electric Co., p)-ase mention TELEPHONY. 
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they all go to the chief operators’ confer- 
ence held in connection with the annual 
convention of the state telephone associa- 
tion. 

Our people learn new things at these 
meetings, but we feel that one of the 
greatest benefits is in becoming acquainted 
with the operators with whom they work 
and learning of their problems.” 


Asked about subscribers calling by name 
for the parties desired, we were told: 

“We issue a directory regularly, and our 
customers are required to call by number. 
Our local service is well spoken of by them 
and some of them go-to the trouble of 
mentioning their appreciation. This, 
naturally, inspires us to do even better, if 
possible. 

We find that people are interested in our 
activities, and we see that the local news- 
paper is supplied with information con- 
cerning additions to our plant, the comings 
and goings of our people, our social af- 
fairs, etc.” 

Collections are one of the very impor- 
tant matters in exchange management. If 
a manager is not interested in his collec- 
tions, his company usually has difficulty in 
meeting its bills and has a hard time finan- 
cially. So we asked Mr. Green about his 
collections. 

“We offer a discount,’ said he, “for 
payment before the 15th of the month— 
and it helps wonderfully in 
prompt settlements. 


securing 


“In case of a delinquent customer, we 
send him a notice at the end of the second 
month—sometimes earlier, depending upon 
his credit standing—notifying him that we 
expect payment of the account, failing 
which the telephone will be disconnected 
10 days after date 
of the 
that a 
charged for restor- 
ing service. 


notice and 


fee will be 


If for any good 
reason a customer 
is unable to 
his account 


asks 


pay 
and 
us to extend 
further credit, we 
usually do so, exer- 
cising ordinary 
business judgment 
the amount 


of credit to extend 


as to 
to each .customer. 
One man might be 
a good risk for $50 
credit,. while an- 
other might never 
be able to catch up 





if he owed only $5. 
Companies oper- 
ating in large cities 
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Miss Anna Campbell, Cashier and Chief 
Operator, and Mrs. Elsie Mason, Super- 
visor, Cooperate for Service Results. 
company. Therefore, they are justified in 
establishing certain collection regulations 
to apply to all of their customers, which 
would not be advisable in the smaller town. 
We do not have excessive losses from 
bad accounts and we do not have many 
unpaid accounts at the end of the month,” 

he concluded. 

Rural collections are quite a problem 
with many managers and Mr. Green was 
asked what procedure he followed. 

“Rural switching charges are paid by a 
treasurer or other officer of each line, pay- 
ment being made for six months or a year 
in advance,” he stated. “We have no losses 
from this but 


source occasionally have 
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trouble in settling long distance accounts 
with some of our rural customers who 
move every year. To do away with this 
loss, we have established a ‘No Toll’ list. 
Any rural customer whose long distance 
account is not settled regularly gets his 
name on that list and is refused further 
service until his account is paid. This 
scheme works well.” 

Naturally we wanted to know something 
about the outside plant of the Toledo ex- 
change and, in response to our inquiry, Mr, 
Green told us something of the plant and 
his methods of maintaining it. 

The greater part of the plant is in aerial 
or underground cable. Tentative plans for 
this year include extensions to the cable 
plant that will cover practically all of the 
town except the outlying districts. 

“All line and instrument trouble,” said 
Mr. Green, “is taken care of promptly and 
except in extreme cases, such as expensive 
storm damage, we never let a_ telephone 
remain out of service over night. If we 
are on a customer’s premises to look after 
a case of trouble, we usually make such 
other repairs and adjustments as are ad- 
visable, thereby probably saving another 
trip and preventing future failure of serv- 
ice to that customer.” 

“We do a lot of tree trimming,” he con- 
tinued, “and would welcome a device that 
would stop the growth of the tree when 
it got within a reasonable distance of a 
telephone line.” 

Getting back to the matter of good-will 
again, Mr. Green commented: 

“We do not think our customers make 
complaint of faulty service just for fun, 
and we make thorough investigation of 
every complaint, no matter how trivial. 


They appreciate 








courteous _ service, 
and it pays to give 
it. The good will 
of the 


toward any public 


public 


service corporation 
is, perhaps, its 
greatest asset and 
costs less than any 
part of its physical 
plant. 

At the 


appearing conceited 


risk of 


I will say that we 
are proud of our 
office and people; 
not that we think 
we are perfect but 








we are trying all 
of the time. Er- 
rors are made but 
we try not to make 
the same one a sec- 


ond time.” 
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ouly makes his plans but he works them— 
and keeps everlastingly at it. The story 
of the service at Toledo, Iowa, shows that 
cooperation, taking care of trouble before 
it occurs and, in fact, utilizing the recog- 
nized and approved ideas of modern ex- 
change management, produce excellent 
results. 


Program For Convention of Okla- 
homa Utilities Association. 

A most enjoyable and profitable time 
js promised to telephone and other utility 
men at the seventh annual convention of 
the Oklahoma Utilities Association, to be 
held at the Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
March 19, 11 and 12. 

Five separate sessions will be held by 
the telephone division, Tuesday afternoon, 
\\ednesday morning and afternoon, and 
Thursday morning and afternoon. Tele- 
phone men will be interested in a number 
of the addresses at the general sessions, 
and their sectional meetings are so sched- 
uled that they will have an opportunity to 
attend the entire session of the general 
meeting Tuesday morning and parts of the 
other meetings. 


The program for the meetings of the 


telephone division, Chairman L, E. Thrash- 
er and Secretary J. M. Nelson, presid- 
ing. is as follows: 
Turspay, AFTERNOON, 3 P. M. 

“The Association,” L. E. 
Poteau, Okla. president, 
Arkansas Telephone Co. 

“Review of the Year,’ H. W. Hub- 
enthal, Oklahoma City, engineer, Okla- 
homa Utilities Association. 

“Practical Plant Plans for Independent 
Exchanges,” 


Thrasher, 
Oklahoma- 


H. N. Faris, Kansas City, 

Mo., western district manager, 

Switchboard & Supply Co. 
WEDNESDAY MorNING, 10 A. M. 


Kellogg 


Reports of committees. 

Greetings from the president, J. W. Wal- 
ton, Broken Arrow, Okla.. Broken Arrow 
Telephone Co. 

“Rural Service and Rates,” B. Richard- 
son, Oklahoma City, telephone engineer, 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission. 

“The General Plant Superintendent,” L. 
E. Carmichael, Poteau, secretary-treasurer, 
Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co. 


“Storage Batteries,” C. D. Kinne, Kan- 


sas City, Mo., representative, Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 

“Public Relations,” T. W. Alexander, 
Duke, Okla., manager Peoples Telephone 


Pry 


change. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 1:45 P. M. 
Community singing. 

Traffic conference conducted by Miss 
Anna Barnes, Des Moines, Iowa, repre- 
Sei tative, traffic division, United States In- 
de;endent Telephone Association. 

ive to Seven-Minute Talks: 

The Relation Between Subscriber and 
Operator,” Mrs. Lula Shaw Grimes, King- 
fisiier, Okla., treasurer, Kingfisher Tele- 
phi ne Co. 
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“Cooperation,” Miss Grace Snow, Keota, 
chief operator, Keota Telephone Co. 

“Operating Problems of Smaller Ex- 
changes,” Miss Bess Guess, Canton, Okla., 
chief operator, Canton Telephone Co. 

“Service and Collections,” Miss Mamie 
Fries, Poteau, Okla., auditor, Oklahoma- 
Arkansas Telephone Co. 

Election of division chairman and secre- 
tary, and representative on 


board. 


THURSDAY MorNING, 10 A. M. 


executive 


Traffice conference (continued). Con- 
ducted by Miss Anne Barnes. 
Five to Seven-Minute Talks: 
“Importance of Local Service,” Miss 
Neoma Pinkard, Thomas, Okla., 
operator, Thomas Telephone Co. 
“Courtesy,” M. M. Flickinger, Kingfish- 
er, manager, Kingfisher Telephone Co. 
“Telephone Oklahoma,” 
Miss Grace Mechan, Laverne, Okla., chief 
operator, Northwestern Telephone Co. 


chief 


Pioneers of 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 2:20 P. M. 

“Telephone Accounting,” Miss Della 
Weitz, Wynona, Okla., auditor, Wynona 
Telephone Co. 

“The Need for Better Understanding,” 
J. P. Gibson, Oklahoma City, president, 
Oklahoma State Bankers Association. 

“Protection Through Insurance,” W. S. 
Ferguson, Lynton T. Black & Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Following is the program for the open- 
ing session of the general meeting and 
portions of the programs for the other 
sessions which telephone men will have 
opportunity of attending without missing 
any feature of their own particular meet- 
ings : 

TUESDAY MORNING, 9 A. M. 
McConnell, 
First 


D.D., 
Baptist 


Lincoln 
City, 


Invocation, 
(klahoma 
Church. 

Address of welcome, O. 
mayor of Oklahoma City. 

Response, H. B. Cobban, Miami, Okla.., 
general manager, Northeast Oklahoma 
Railroad Co. 

Address of the president, J. W. Walton, 
Broken Arrow, Okla., manager, Broken 
Arrow Telephone Co. 

“What Is ‘Public Relations,” W. S. 
Vivian, Chicago, Ill., director, public re- 
lations, Middle West Utilities Co. 

Entertainment, Wilson Swan, Oklahoma 
City. 

“Public Utility Regulations, Its Bene- 
fits and Abuses,” E. 


pastor, 


A. Cargill, 


Bentley Hamilton, 
Chicago, IIL, assistant general Attorney, 
Missouri Power & Light Co. 

TurspAyY AFTERNOON, 2 P. M. 
Frank R. 
Coates, New York, director, Cities Serv- 


“Community Transportation,” 


ice Co. 
WEDNESDAY MorninG, 9:45 A. M. 
“Wheels Within Wheels,” Miss Anne 
Barnes, Des Moines, Iowa, representing 
trafic division of United States Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association. 
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THUFSDAY MORNING, 9:30 A. M. 

Division election reports—Delegates of 
each division to report result of election 
of executive board members and chairmen 
cf divisions. 

Address by M. H. Aylesworth, New 
York, managing director, National Electric 
Light Association. 

THurspaAy AFTERNOON, 3:45 Pp. M. 

Annual meeting. 

Report of cross-word puzzle committee 
and awarding of prizes. 

Report of committee on recommenda- 
tions in president’s address. 

Address and report, E. F. McKay, Okla- 
homa City, manager, Oklahoma Utilities 
Association. 

Report of treasurer, W. R. Emerson, 
Oklahoma City, Treasurer, Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric Co. 

Reports of committees; unfinished busi- 
ness; new business: election report; final 
adjournment. 

The convention will not be without its 
entertainment features. To begin with, a 
utility cross word puzzle has been sent 
out to those making reservation for the 
banquet and a prize is offered to the 
one solving the puzzle and composing the 
best sentence from the words contained 
therein. 

Tuesday evening there will be a recep- 
tion and ball in the ball room of the 
Huckins Hotel, at which several numbers 
will be given by the Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Girls Glee Club. The following 
evening the annual banquet and entertain- 
ment will be held at the Oklahoma Club, 
the program for which follows, in part: 
ANNUAL BANQUET AND ENTERTAINMENT 

WepDNESDAY, 6:30 P. M. 
Jamieson’s orchestra. 

“Insulators.” 

Vocal Solo, Mrs. George Ade Davis, 
Oklahoma City. 

Introduction of guests of honor. 

Address, M. E. 
Oklahoma. 


Jimmy 


Trapp, governor of 

Violin, Paul Carpenter, College of Fine 
Arts, University of Oklahoma. 

“Tuning In,” John C. Hall, St. Louis, 
Mo., attorney, Missouri Utilities Associa- 
tion. 

Piano, Josef Noll, College of Fine Arts, 
University of Oklahoma. 

Apollo Club, Samuel G. Hart, director. 

At noon Thursday a luncheon has been 
arraiged for the women present at the 
convention, with an entertaining and _ in- 
structive program of music and addresses 


Prices in the Metal Market. 

New York, March 2.—Copper—Easing : 
electrolytic, spot and near-by, 1444@145%c; 
futures, 1454c bid. Tin—Weak; spot and 
near-by, 54.62c: futures, 54.87c. Iron— 
Steady; No. 1 northern, $24.50@25; No. 2 
$23.50@24: No. 2. southern, 
Lead—Steady; spot, 9@9.25c. 
Spot, 18.25c. 


northern, 
$21.50@22. 


Antimony 








Principles in Wisconsin Rate Case 


Order in Wisconsin Telephone Co. Rate Case Discusses at Length Calculation 


of Depreciation Allowance—Interest Allowance on Unaccrued Depreciation 
Reserve — No Provision for Increasing Amount Under 43 Per Cent Charge 


Some very interesting findings relative to 
the average life of various classes of tele- 
phone property, the calculation of allow- 
ances for depreciation and the 4% per cent 
payment to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. are contained in the order 
and opinion of the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission, handed down February 26, in 
the matter of the applications of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. to increase rates at 
Hudson, Appleton, Janesville, Lima Center 
and South Milwaukee. 

In fixing the new rate schedules, the 
commission held that the company’s cus- 
tomers are entitled to an interest allowance 
on the unaccrued depreciation reserve, fix- 
ing it in these cases at 5 per cent. The com- 
mission refused to allow any provision for 
a proportionate increase in the payment of 
the company to the A. T. & T. Co. under 
the 4% per cent contract. 

To substantiate its claim for annual al- 
lowance of 7 per cent for depreciation the 
company submitted very comprehensive ex- 
hibits, constituting “the best evidence yet 
offered to show the average lives of the 
various classes of property as actually ex- 
perienced by a utility company,” in the 
commission’s words. 

“For a few classes of property, how- 
the commission states, “the data 
were not available for a sufficient number of 
vears to show the actual experience, and 
some interpolation had to be mate of the 
data in order to arrive at the probable lives. 
We do not agree with the company’s esti- 
mate in all of these cases, but the differ- 
ences between our estimate and the com- 


ever,” 


pany’s are not, except in one case, greater 
than one year. 

“In adopting the lives which we have 
used in these cases, we desire that it be 
clearly understood that these lives are 
based primarily upon the past experience 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. on all ex- 
change property in the state, outside of the 
city of Milwaukee, and that they would not 
apply, without some modifications, to other 
companies. 

There are a number of reasons for this, 
the chief one of which is the difference in 
the accounting practices of the applicant 
and of the majority of the Independent 
companies. An example of this may be 
cited with regard to the accounting for 
station equipment. 

The practice of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. is to remove every station from its 
property and plant account whenever serv- 
ice is discontinued and the telephone is 
removed. The practice of the majority of 
Independent companies is not to remove the 


station from the property and plant ac- 
count until the station dis- 
carded. 

The effect of this is to give a short life 
to telephone instruments of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. and a corresponding high 
salvage value as compared with a longer 
life for telephone instruments of the Inde- 
pendent companies and practically no 
salvage value. The amount of depreciation 
allowance required in either case, however, 
is the same. 

For purposes of these cases we shall 
base our calculations for allowances for 
depreciation upon the following salvage 
value percentages and property lives. 


is actually 


Class of Average Service Per cent 

Property Life Salvage 
eee 25 50 
Cable—aerial ......... 15 15 
Cable—submarine ..... 12 0 
Cable—underground .. 17 25 
Central office equipment 15 10 
Conduit—underground. 50 0 
Furniture and fixtures. 11 30 
. 2 ere 17 0 
Stable and garage 

equipment .......... 4 15 
Station equipment ..... 6 65 
Store equipment ...... 9 20 
Tools and implements.. 3 50 
Wire—aerial .......... 11 10 


In the applicant's computations for de- 
preciation, it has the so-called 
‘straight-line’ method which gives no con- 
sideration to the interest which the reserve 
fund would earn. 


used 


If a return, however, is 
to be allowed on the undepreciated value 
of the property, as the applicant contends 
should be done and with which we agree, 
this method of computing depreciation is 
unfair to customers. 

This is true because it would permit the 
utility to earn a return on the depreciation 
funds provided by the customers during 
the life of the property and which are not 
needed for the purpose for which they are 
provided until the property is retired. This 
return could be earned by the utility by 
either placing the funds at interest in some 
safe investment or by investing them in 
extensions to its own property. 

As of December 31, 1923, the applicant 
had accumulated a depreciation reserve for 
the entire property of approximately $9,- 
(000,000. 

In order that the customers of the com- 
pany may obtain the benefit of this interest 
earning, the allowance for depreciation 
should be computed on a_ sinking-fund 
basis. This method, where the life can be 
determined, distributes the depreciation 
cost equally to the annual operating ex- 
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penses during the life of the property 
such amounts as will, plus compound in- 
terest on these amounts at a given rate, 
equal at the date of retirement the original 
value of the property less the net salvaxx 
to be realized. 

In our computations of depreciation al- 
lowances, we have used a 5 per cent sink- 
ing-fund table. 

It must be borne in mind that where no 
deduction for accrued depreciation is made 
directly from the rate base, rates based on 
cost to serve will be designed to produce a 
return on all invested capital, whether the 
source of such capital is the investors’ and 
owners’ direct contribution, represented by 
stock and debt outstanding, their indirect 
contribution represented by the surplus ac- 
count, or amounts advanced by customers 
prior to the retirement of property to pro- 
vide against that loss when it occurs. 

This being the case, unless the customer 
is permitted to benefit by his advances to 
meet losses realized upon retirement oi 
property, by utilization of a fair interest 
credit to the reserve, to reduce his direct 
annual or monthly contribution, the actual 
effect will be that, between the time oi his 
payments for purposes of the reserve and 
the date of retirement of property, he will 
have furnished to the company, without 
cost to it or benefit to himself, a part of 
its capital requirements. 

To illustrate, by figures not unfair t 
the company, let us assume a company 
whose used and useful property represents 
an invested capital of $1,000,000 which has 
been obtained from the following sources: 


Capital stock subscribed and paid 


St usedtbisewse~gibaaeaubsts $700,000 
Customers’ payments credited to 
depreciation reserve ........ 300,000 


If the undepreciated rate base were used 
and the company permitted to earn an 
8 per cent return on this base of $1,000,000, 
the actual rate upon capital invested by 
security holders would be at the rate of 
11.4 per cent. If the company were to 
credit to the reserve the equivalent of an 
8 per cent return upon the amount which 
has been added to capital invested in used 
and property by employment of 
assets held in the business as a result 0 
creating the reserve, there would, of course. 
be only 8 per cent available for security 
holders. 

A fair return to investors in public utl- 
ity property does not require that the) 
are entitled to receive, as dividends or ad- 
ditions to corporate surplus, a full normal 


useful 


om 
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return on invested capital obtained from 
all sources, including investment of re- 
serves. If a return is to be earned on capi- 


tal provided by customers to provide 
against retirement losses, such provision 
having been made in advance of the reali- 
vation of the loss, the parties who have 
provided such capital should benefit from 
its employment and from its earning ca- 
pacity. 

It is our opinion that this benefit, to be 
applied in the form of interest credits to 
the reserve on account of the employment 
of reserve capital to earn a return, should 
be at least of the proportions of interest 
to be paid on conservative, well secured 
public utility bonds. In this case this rate 
is fixed at 5 per cent. 

It may be contended that the purpose of 
the payments made by customers to pro- 
vide a reserve are not only for the pur- 
pose of protecting the company against re- 
tirement losses, when realized, but that 
such payments are also intended to protect 
the company against an actual depreciation 
or shinkage of value, or its property, dur- 
ing its period of use and prior to its retire- 
ment. This seems to be the view generally 
held by our courts. 


lf there is such decrease in value, the 
customer should not have to pay a return 
on an undepreciated rate base; that is, 
the accrued depreciation should be de- 
ducted from the gross value of fixed capi- 
tal, in the process of fixing true fair 
value. Then, of course, to the extent that 
the reserve was required to protect the 
company from an actual depreciation, the 
customer should receive no benefit in the 
iorm of an interest credit to the reserve, 
since the rate base, diminished by accrued 
depreciation, would not have produced any 
earning against which such credit might be 
applied. 

If actual depreciation of value of prop- 
erty follows a ‘straight line’—if there is 
a true diminution of value proportionate 
to elapsed life—the straight-line basis of 
providing for depreciation would be a 
proper method of providing against such 
loss. In such case, the accrued depreciation, 
one of the elements to be considered in de- 
termining value, would be the entire 
amount of the reserve. 


rhe courts, however, do not seem to 
hold that public utility property really de- 
preciates in such degree. Nor is there in 
this record any testimony on behalf of the 
company that the property has actually de- 
clined in value in the ratio which its 
elapsed life bears to its total expected life. 
These things being so, it follows that the 
reserve which would be accumulated on a 
straight line basis could be in excess of 
the accrued depreciation. 
hen we have this situation: To the ex- 
that reserve represents a real decline 
in value. the rate base should be reduced. 
Ss reduction can be accomplished either 
hy chreet deduction from the undepreciated 
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whole, or, not making such direct subtrac- 
tion, by applying the earnings permitted on 
that amount or a fair part of them, for the 
benefit of the customers whose payments 
credited to the have protected 
the telephone company against depreciation 


losses. 


reserve 


To the extent that the accumulated re- 
serve is in excess of true depreciation, its 
only purpose is to serve an advance provi- 
sion against losses realized when retire- 
ments occur. Between the date of pay- 
ment of such excess by customers and the 
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advance of the date when it is required to 
meet retirement loss. 

To the extent that the 
quired to meet real depreciation, the sink- 


reserve is fre- 
ing-fund method, by applying for the bene- 
fit of earnings 
which might be deducted directly from capi 


customers on amounts 
tal, accomplishes such reduction in effect. 

To the extent that the reserve may be in 
excess of actual depreciation, it can only 
represent advance provision of capital to 
meet a loss to occur later, and fairness to 


those who have made that advance provi- 














South 
Janes- *Lima Mil- 
Hudson. Appleton. ville. Center. waukee 
Class of service. —_——_—— Old Rates —— - 
Service within the urban base rate 
area: 
Business, one-party............. . $3.00 $4.50 $5.00 $3.00 $3.50 
Business, two-party.............. 50 3.50 4.00 2.50 3.00 
Residence, one-party............... 00 2.50 2.50 2.00 2.00 
Residence, two-party............... 75 2.00 2.25 1.75 1.75 
Residence, four-party.............. 50 1.75 1.75 1.50 1.65 
Rural service, within rural base rate 
PG Matou Cri vateseasa nee aues i 225 2.25 ? 00 ? 00) 
Additional charge for each mile o 
fraction thereof beyond the rural 
base rate area........... ionchene 25 25 25 25 
Switching service to roadway com- 
panies : 
Each station on multi-party lines. 7 75 
Circuit for one-party service: 
RE ee eer ‘ 2.50 
I ar 5k cb uc enn aida vie ste ae pee 5.00 
Local service within urban base rate 
area: —_——_—_—_— New Rates —————-—_— 
Business, one-party.............. $3.50 $5.50 $6.00 $3.50 $4.00 
Business, two-party........... ooo oe 4.50 5.00 3.00 3.50 
Residence, one-party.............. - aa 2.75 3.00 2.50 2.25 
Residence, two-party............. 2.00 2.25 2.50 2.25 2.00 
Residence, four-party............ 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.75 
Rural service, within the rural base 
rate area—business stations...... ‘ 3.00 3.00 2.50 a) 
Switching service: 
Each station on multi-party lines. 1.00 
Circuits for one-party service: 
ssi 6 ckack mews eaae 6.00 
SE dcsotusceneneuekaws ‘ 3.00 
*New rates for Lima Center to cover Lima Center service ouly. Calls to 
Whitewater to be placed on standard toll rates. 
Old and New Rate Schedules for the Wisconsin Telephone Co. at Hudson, Appleton, 


Janesville, 


actual retirement, such excess serves the 
purpose of the company as available capi- 
tal. 

Since it is not needed to provide against 
real decrease of value, its accumulation in 
the reserve merely represents the practi- 
cable means of securing from customers 
amounts to protect against a loss to take 
place later, instead of requiring the utility 
to resort to the impracticable plan of at- 
tempting to make the collection when the 
loss occurs. 

The customer, to that extent, deprives 
himself of the use of capital and the com- 
pany is furnished with capital without cost, 
unless the company extends and the cus- 
tomer receives, in the form of interest 
credit to the. reserve 
direct contribution, a payment for the use 
of capital provided by the customer in 


which reduces his 





Lima Center and South Milwaukee. 


sion requires that they be given a benetit 
from the use of such capital. The sinking 
fund method is the practicable way of ex- 
tending such benefit.” 

In analyzing the company’s statements 
of revenues and expense in these cases, the 
commission held that the revenue obtained 
by the leasing of telephone receivers and 
transmitters to connecting companies should 
be considered as operating revenue. The 
hooks of the Co. 
considered it as “corporate non-operating 
revenue.” 


Wisconsin Telephone 
In 1923, this amounted to 0.1 per 
cent of the company’s operating revenues, 
and this percentage was used by the com- 
mission in adjustment operating revenues 
for 1924. 

The commission, in ruling upon these 
rate applications, declined to uphold the 
company in its contention that the 


wross 
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revenue be increased by amounts sufficient 
to cover the 4% per cent payment to the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. as it 
increases in direct relation to an increase in 
revenues. 

Says the commission, in the considera- 
tion of this payment: 

“In substance, the 4% per cent of gross 
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pany. Certainly the cost of furnishing the 
service which is rendered to the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. by the A. T. & T. Co. is not 
determined nor influenced by the wages 
which the Wisconsin Telephone Co. pays 
to its operators or to its other classes of 
employes. 

The second cause for increased rates of 





Hudson. 

Book value Janu- 
ary 1, 1924 

Book value No- 

vember 30, 1924 59,139.89 


Appleton. 
$ 44,894.47 $ 532,999.30 $ 623,506.66 $ 8,175.65 $ 97,193.92 
594,100.34 


South 
Milwaukee. 


Lima 


Janesville. Center. 


546,495.45 9,124.82 112,605.96 





Average 52,017.18 
Deduct plant as- 

signed to dis- 

trict exchanges.. 
Add Milwaukee 

prorate Novem- 


ber 30, 1924.... 3,457.00 


$ 55,474.18 $ 532,374.09 


Rate base 





$104,034.36 $1,127,099.64 $1,170,002.11 $17,300.47 $209,799.90 
563,549.82 


65,576.73 


34,401.00 


585,001.05 8,650.23 104,899.95 


31,583.00 


$616,584.05 $ 9,125.23 $110,328.95 


475.00 5,429.00 











Method Used in Determining Rate Bases of the Various Exchanges of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. 


telephone revenues is paid to the A. T. & T. 
Co. for two classes of service—first, for 
furnishing telephone transmitters and re- 
ceivers; and, second, for furnishing certain 
advisory or professional services. 

No evidence has been presented in this 
nor in any other case before this 
commission, to show what the cost to the 
A. T. & T. Co. is for furnishing these 
services. 


case, 


We understand from certain rulings of 
various courts that the commission can- 
not declare the contract between the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. and the A. T. & T. 
Co. invalid or unreasonable without as- 
suming the burden of proof to show that 
it is so. 

It is 
commission to 


, of course, impossible for the 
assume this burden of 
proof for the reason that it probably can- 
not require any information from the rec- 
ords of the A. T. & T. Co., nor from other 
sources as to what it cost the company to 
furnish the service. 

On the other hand, it seems equally log- 
ical to us that the A. T. & T. Co. should 
assume the burden of proof of showing 
to this commission that there is some rea- 
son why, accompanying an increase in rates 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., there 
should be an increase in payment to the 
parent company. No proof whatsoever has 
ever been introduced before this commis- 
sion to show that the cost to the A. T. & 
T. Co., or any other reasonable basis of 
measuring the value of its service, changes 
with changes in the rates of the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co. 

In general, there are three causes which 
lead to changes in rates of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., or of any other subsidiary 
company. 

First among these causes is the increase 
in wages paid to emploves of the com- 


the Wisconsin Telephone Co. is the in- 
creased cost of property which is required 
in replacing worn-out property or in mak- 
ing additions to the system. There is 
nothing in the record to indicate that the 
cost to the A. T. & T. Co. of furnishing 
its service, except as the instruments fur- 
nished directly by it change in price, is 
in any way influenced by the change in the 
cost of material or other construction cost 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

The third general cause underlying the 
necessity for rate increases is the increased 
cost of doing telephone business as the 
volume of business, the size of the ex- 
change, and the accompanying complexity 
of construction and service arrangement 
becomes greater. 

We think it not improbable that the 
cost and value of the service rendered by 
the A. T. & T. Co. increase as the size 
and complexity of the exchanges increase 
and that, to the extent that this factor is 
responsible for bringing about rate in- 
creases of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
the A. T. & T. Co. may reasonably be en- 
titled to some additional compensation. 

In the absence of any proof whatsoever 
showing the extent of increased cost to the 
A. T. & T. Co., or of increased value to 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. resulting 
either from or as a direct accompaniment 
of a rate increase of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co., we can only hold that there 
is no reason why any allowance should be 
made in these cases for any payment to the 
A. T. & T. Co. over and above such pay- 
ment as would result 
which are now displaced. 

We shall, therefore, allow, among the 
expenses of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
for the purposes of these cases, such pay- 
ment to the A. T. & T. Co. as was made 
during the 11 months’ period ended Novem- 


under schedules 
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ber 30, 1924, and adjusted to an annual 
basis. 

We are not at all convinced that even 
this may not give the A. T. & T. Co. 
something in excess of the reasonable cust 
of furnishing this service to the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co., but, as previously 
stated, we are not in a position to establish 
anything definite with regard to this. \Ve 
feel very certain, however, that no in- 
crease in the amount of this payment to 
the A. T. & T. Co. should be approved 
by this commission until the necessity for 
such increase has been shown.” 

In reviewing the company’s claims, the 
commission concluded that the book values 
of the exchange property, with a correc- 
tion at the Appleton exchange to exclude 
certain property used by the Appleton dis- 
trict exchanges, can reasonably be accepted 
as representative of the fair values of the 
property used and 
local service. 


useful in furnishing 
table shows _ the 
method used in determining the rate bases 
of $55,474 for the Hudson exchange, $532,- 
374 for Appleton, $616,584 for Janesville, 
$9,125 for Lima Center and $110,328 for 
South Milwaukee. 

On these rate bases the commission held 


The accompanying 


that the company should earn the following 
amounts each 
8 per cent for return: Hudson, $4,438: 
Appleton, $42,590; Janesville, $49,327: 
Lima Center, $730; So. Milwaukee, $8,826. 

In analyzing the operating statements 
submitted by the company for 1922 and 
1923 and for 11 months of 1924, the com- 


mission finds 


year, on an allowance oi 


“that the maintenance ex- 
penses at some of the exchanges during 
1922 and 1923 were somewhat abnormal, 
but that the expenses for all of the ex- 
changes for the 11 months of 1924 are rea- 
sonable and can, with certain adjustments 
to give effect to increased expenses which 
the applicant will experience at three of 
the exchanges and with the exclusion of 
the item of $7,970.49 at the Janesville ex- 
change covering amortization of the in- 
tangible property set up at the time of the 
purchase of the Rock County Telephone 
Co, and which the applicant was ordered to 
charge either to its surplus account or to 
amortize over a period of not to exceed 
10 years as a deduction from income, be 
used as representative of present normal 
expenses. 

“In addition to the provision for capital 
consumed we have made allowances for 
extraordinary repairs based upon the actual 
experience of the company during the six- 
year period 1918 to 1923, inclusive. 

Our calculations for each exchange show 
the following annual requirement for de- 
preciation to be charged to operating ex- 
penses, based upon the average property 
and plant values at each exchange during 
the 11 months period ended November 30. 
1924: Hudson, $2,494; Appleton, $24,422: 
Janesville, $21,261; Lima Center, $439. and 

(Concluded on page 22.) 
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The High Cost of Telephoning 


“The Telephone Must Go,”’ Decides Mrs. Brown—And Much Gasoline, Time 
the Little Instrument, 


and Energy are Expended in Effort to Substitute for 


Mrs. Hastings Participating in the Orgy 


Mrs. Hastings stepped out of the motor 
bus as it came to a ponderous pause in 
the neighboring city of Lacrone. A gay 
call came from an automobile parked near. 
Anne Brown, her cousin, was waiting for 
her and evidently happy to have her for 
the day. 

“Get in quickly, Mary,” was her greet- 
ing. “I have something to tell you. Of 
course, you won't approve, your husband 
being a telephone man, but I can't help 
that. I’ve declared war on the 
telephone company here.” 

Mrs. Hastings smiled. “You im- | 


nothing to do with this company, 
so be as plain as you like.” 

Mrs. Brown pulled her 
hat on more firmly against 
the tug of the March 
breeze and started the motor 
of ker car. “It’s this way,” 
she began. “The company 
has raised the rates—” 

“To try to come out even 
with all the other raises in 
commodities,” murmured 
Mrs. Hastings. 

“I don’t care why they 
raised the rates, but I simply won't pay 


two dollars and seventy-five cents a month’ 


for a telephone when I have a perfectly 
good car and loads of extra time. It’s 
time we learned to economize.” 


“Well, don’t get excited about it, honey. 
I think it will be fun to be without a tele- 
phone for a day. And just think how 
much you will be ahead at the end of the 
day—nine cents, isn’t it?” 

“Nine cents is nine cents, and the tele- 
phone isn’t worth it to me. Here we are 
at home. Wonder what Sadie wants.” 
Sadie, the cook, was waiting in the drive- 
way. Wrath was written large upon her 
face, 

“That iceman went right past,” she said. 
“And me with the ice card out since six 
this morning. I can’t make frozen pudding 
without ice.” 

“Telephone them—” began Mrs. Brown, 
and then she remembered. 


“Never mind,” she corrected herself 
with dignity. “I'll drive back to the ice 
plant myself. You go in, Mary. I'll be 
back in a jiffy.” 


“You'd better go past the grocery and 
order some whipping cream while you're 
down there,” called Sadie. “This may not 


“The Iceman Went Right Past. 
Card Out Since Six This Morning. 
Frozen Pudding Without 


Lesson 





By Mabel Graham Knipe 


stay sweet until evening. And if it sours 
I can’t order more without a telephone.” 

“But I hate to buy more than we actual- 
ly need,” expostulated Mrs. Brown. “It’s 
so expensive—the whipping kind—and 
maybe ours won't sour.” 

“Run the risk if you want to,’ responded 
Sadie grimly. “But don’t blame me if 
dinner is spoiled.” Sadie resented the 
cutting off of the telephone. She had 
called her mother daily and felt content 





Never mind, 1 drive 


pulsive body; settle down and tell out to the ice plant In self 
me about it. My husband has rence y 











And Me With the Ice 


| Can’t Make 
Ice,’’ Said the 


Cook With Indignation. 


when she heard the old woman's voice and 
knew that all was well with her. Now she 
would have to take the long walk if she 
wished to speak with her, and Sadie, being 
heavy on her feet and overworked, did not 
relish long walks. 

_ Twenty minutes later Mrs. Brown was 
back with the cream. 

“Such little things won't happen, once I 
have matters adjusted,” she remarked hap- 
pily to Mrs. Hastings. “Excuse me—the 
door bell.” 

She returned with a special delivery let- 
ter in her hand. “It’s for Joe, but I'll 
open it. It’s about our land in Ohio. Oh 
dear! I wish Joe was here. The man wants 
an answer today, as he is leaving for the 
south tomorrow.” 

“Where is Joe?” asked Mrs. Hastings. 

“In Chicago. Went yesterday.” 

“Call him up and ask him,” advised Mrs. 
Hastings. 

“No,” firmly, “I’m through with tele- 
phones, and I’m going to stay through. 
I'll run down to the telegraph office and 
send a message.” 

“But you'll have to wait hours 
reply, while if you telephoned you’d know 
immediately.” 

“Get your hat on, you stubborn tele- 
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for a 


Thoroughly Learned 


phone woman, and come on,” commanded 
Mrs. 
In fact, they did nothing but drive the re- 


They drove to 


3rown. Back downtown they drove. 
mainder of the morning. 
the gas office to send a man to repair the 
kitchen range. They drove to the country 
to order two chickens instead of one for 
Saturday. 
sick friend to inquire how she was. It 
took 
when two over the telephone would have 
sufficed. 

Their 


They drove to the home of a 


fifteen minutes to talk to the nurse 


morning was rapidly slipping 
3ut still they Mrs. 


Raines with an urgent message about the 


away. must drive to 
Mrs. Raines lived in 
an upstairs apartment, and Mrs. 
looked tired and annoyed when she iound, 


Tuesday bridge club. 
Brown 


after her climb, that she was not at home. 
“She is at her daughter's. I'll go out 
there.” 

Mrs. Hastings was sorry for her. “Why 
don’t you telephone from the corner drug 
store?” 
yourself out.” 

Mrs. Brown shook her head stubbornly. 


she asked. “You are wearing 


“I’m game,” she said. “Anyhow, we have 
to go out that way to find Mr. Dailey. He's 
our choirmaster, and I was to order books 
for him.” 

Fifteen precious minutes were wasted at 
Mrs. Raines’ daughter's. The elder woman 
was having a dress fitted and could not 
appear at once. “Why tele- 
phone?” she asked rather irritably, and 
Mrs. Brown murmured some vague excuse. 


didn't you 


It did begin to look foolish, traipsing 
around over town, wasting her own and 
other people’s time, to say nothing of 


gasoline. 

The choirmaster, who was a contractor, 
was busy supervising the erection of a 
All arcund the building March 
mud lay yellow and thick. Much of it 
clung to Mrs. Brown's best shoes by the 
time she reached the contractor. Nor did 
she relish his irritated manner as he left 
his work and approached her. Evidently 
ladies were not during 
hours. She delivered her message. 


warehouse. 


welcome work 

Again came that question: “Why didn’t 
you telephone, Mrs. Brown?” 

“Because I didn’t want to,” she replied 
tartly and picked her way back to her car. 

It was noon. Home the hur- 
ried to greet the children when they came 
to lunch. 

“Did my suit come from the cleaner’s?” 
demanded the high school boy as he en- 
tered. 


cousins 
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“No? Then I'll telephone. I have to 
have it for this evening.” 

‘But we have no telephone, dear,” ex- 
plained his mother. “You'll have to take 
the car and run downtown before you go 
to school.” 

“| haven’t time. I promised the 
coach I’d be back early to help roll 
the new track for the track team. 
Oh, darn this going without a tele- 
phone!” 

His sentiment was 
echoed heartily by the six- 
teen-year-old_ sister who 
needed a book loaned to a 
friend several days ago. 
“I have to have it for 
afternoon classes.. Now I'll 
have to drive out there this 
noon. Ye gods! Such 
economy as we are practic- 
ing these days.” 

“You 






won't drive there 
until / drive to the clean- 
er’s,” declared her brother. 

“And I have to see my dancing teacher,” 
wailed the ten-year-old sister. “She said 
she’d telephone me this noon when to come 
for my lesson. Mother, make them take 
me on my errand, too.” 

Mrs. Brown was close to tears. 


“Keep 
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still, all of you,” she commanded. “I'll 
have the telephone connected this after- 
noon. I see there is no use in my trying 
to economize.” 

“Tt’s a good thing you’re getting the 
telephone back in before Dad gets home,” 





| keep still all of you, 


‘\'il have the telep hone 
—-. 


this avver 


oo 
‘ wT) Ce 


L/ Ym 


Si 


“It’s a Good Thing You’re Getting the Telephone Back 
in Before Dad Gets Home. 


He’d Talk 
Worse Than We Have.” 


remarked the big boy wisely. “He'd talk 
worse than we have.” 

“And also, Anne dear, it’s a good thing 
you did not have urgent need of a doctor 
or the fire department this morning,” 
Mrs. Hastings. “In any 


said 
big emergency, 











Traveling Chief Operator, 


“IT wish the company 


chair. ‘Why, 
cigar stubs. 


she spoiled in the basket, 


Did Mary Jones do as he said? 


times a week—completed toll 
dinner the other day. 
she never did find it out.” 


This story is true. 


have 


could be re-written later. 
of having scratch paper available. 


for instance, 
pieces and filed at the board. 








A WASTE BASKET’S BILL OF FARE 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Towa Independent Telephone 
Des Moines, 


would get us a new 
little thing is overflowing half of the time,” 
tossed a handful of crumpled toll tickets into the basket. 

“Oh, dear me, how glad I am that the manager put me in the operating 
room and got a new basket for his office, 
I nearly starved to death in his office; about all I lived on was 
Since I have been put here, I get three square meals a day. 

“T heard the manager tell Mary one day not to put any toll tickets that 
but to draw a cross line through them, 
in the cabinet, and he would dispose of them. He said the tickets cost too 
much money to be wasted as they had been. 

For a couple of days, yes. 
| am getting three full meals a day and for dessert—at least, 
tickets, 
tickets that she is too lazy to work on and complete. 
Mary brushed the ticket into me with her sleeve, and 


If you do not think so, look over the contents of your 
waste baskets, and find the proof of my statement. 
waste baskets in our switchboard rooms as it is so easy to follow the 
lines of least resistance by tossing waste out of sight. 

I believe, too, that operators would write more carefully if they knew the 
tickets they were recording were to be finals instead of scribbled records which 
I find that operators use tickets to figure on instead 


There is always so much paper in a telephone office that can be used; 
old statements, which are of no value, can be cut up into small 


Won’t you remove the waste baskets from your operating rooms? 


Association, 
lowa 


That dinky 
Jones as she 


waste basket. 
complained Mary 


” said the basket at the side of Mary’s 


file them 


But now 
three or four 
report-charge tickets, and canceled 
Say! I had a four-dollar 


I do not think we should 
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your nine cents a day would look extrem 
ly small compared to the help the tele 
phone would bring you. And be thanki 
you had a car of your own—think what 
a taxi would have cost.” 

Anne Brown gasped. 

“Do you know, I never thought of that 
—the cost of a taxi or messenger boy to do 
the errands the telephone saves me. Whi, 
my taxi bill alone would have been more 
than five dollars—and my whole morning 
thrown in besides. And the telephone 
would have cost me four and one-lulf 
cents. I have been a fool. But let’s forget 
it, as we would any other nightmare.” 


PRINCIPLES IN WISCONSIN 
RATE CASE. 
(Concluded from page 20.) 

The increase in annual gross revenue 
deemed necessary by the commission and 
provided for in the new rate schedules 
compare as follows with the increase under 

the rates proposed by the company : 


Increas« 
Under 

Company's 

Necessary Proposed 
Increase Rates 
Hudson ......... $2,440 $5,124 
Appleton ........ 17,100 43,902 
Janesville ....... 21,200 42,584 
Lima Center .... 645 210 
South Milwaukee 2,850 5.936 


Adjustment was made to the operating 
revenues by adding an amount equal to 0.1 
per cent of the operating revenues for 
revenue from the lease of receivers and 
transmitters to connecting companies. 

With these adjustments, the deficit at 
the five exchanges under consideration was 
found to be $2,268 at Hudson; $15,908 at 
Appleton; $19,705 at Janesville, $785 at 
Lima Center and $2,655 at South Mil- 
waukee. 

The commission thereupon approved new 
rate schedules designed to cover these 
deficits and to cover the incidental in- 
crease in taxes, but declined to make pro- 
vision for the increase in the payment to 
the A. T. & T. Co. under the 4% per cent 
contract. 

“With regard to taxes, which under our 
present state law are assessed on 
revenues,” the commission states, 
can be no question that the company’s 
claim is justified. With regard to the 4% 
per cent payment, we do not agree with the 
company,” for reasons which have already 
been set forth. 

The new rate schedules, presented on 
page 20, with the exception of those for 
Lima Center, became effective March 1. 
The commission’s order specified that “no 
change shall be made in rates at [Lima 
Center until the company shall have given 
all subscribers an opportunity to express 
an opinion as to whether they prefer the 
schedule set out with toll service to Wit 
water, or unlimited service to Whitew iter 
at $3 per station per year above the rites 
provided.” 
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Practical Radio for Telephone Men 


One of a Series of Articles on Installation, Operation and Maintenance of 
Radio Apparatus Used in Radio Receiving Sets—Description of Stone 
Receiving Set, an Early Type—Considerations in Purchasing Radio Parts 


An article dealing with apparatus for use 
in a radio telephone receiving set would 
not be complete without going hack a few 
years to see of what “the other fellow” 
made his sets. 

Let us journey back to the time when 
radio telegraphy was first used for pur- 
poses other than laboratory experiments. 
Of course, it is obviously impossible to 
cive a detailed, technical description of all 
the various laboratory and experimental 
apparatus used in the early days for re- 
ceiving radio telegraph or telephone sig- 
nals. 

It is assumed, therefore, that the reader 
is familiar with the ordinary instruments 
used at that time as well as today, because 
such things as voltmeters, ammeters, in- 
duction coils and condensers are common 
to the electrical and telephone field in gen- 
eral. This article will be confined to de- 
scribing, or rather reviewing, special ap- 
paratus which by nature of its construction 
is peculiarly adaptable only to those cir- 


cuits used for the detecting and amplify- 


ing of radio frequercy currents. 

In the first place, the receiving sets of 
the early days were very simply con- 
structed. Usually they consisted of only 
two main parts: (1) the inductance; and 
(2) a detector. 

The inductance was a cardboard or 
wooden tube upon the outer surface of 
which a uniform layer of magnet wire, 
double-cotton covered, was wound. This 
inductance was made variable by the 
scratching away of part of the surface 
insulation making a bare portion about 
half an inch wide and running the entire 
length of the coil. 

Means were provided in the form of a 
rod, mounted about half an inch 
above this bare spot, and a slider so fixed 
that it could be moved up and down the 
brass rod and at the same time make con- 
tact with the exposed surface of the wire 
underneath. The completed unit was called 
a “single slide tuning coil.” Connections to 
the :ireuit were made from one end of the 
coil and the slider. 

From this first single-slide tuning coil 
elin-ments were made by adding an addi- 
tional slider or two, thus making a double 
or triple slide tuning coil which, of course. 
mad: possible finer tuning. These multi- 
‘lide tuning coils were provided as stand- 
ard equipment for use aboard ships 
equipped with radio apparatus by the 
Unit | Wireless Telegraph Co., and were 
M use commercially until 1912. 
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The next refinement made to the induct- 
ance unit was the elimination of the slider 
—the coils were tapped, and these taps 
brought to the face of a piece of hard rub- 
ber and a switch provided which enabled 
the cutting in and out of inductance from 
the circuit quite easily. 

We find that along about 1913, the prob- 
lem of winding inductances, so as to cover 
the extreme range of wave lengths which 
at this time varied from 
5,000, became quite serious. 


500 meters to 
It was seen 








Success Through Judicious Ex- 
penditure of Energy. 


The majority of men pay too much 
attention to the way stations and not 
enough to the terminals. When rail- 
road engineers come to a mountain they 
do not always go through it; sometimes 
it is best to go around it. 

Success comes through a judicious ex- 
penditure of energy. Sometimes it takes 
less to go around and serves the same 
purpose. Men should look forward, and 
progress stops when they refuse to 
listen to other people’s opinions, al- 
though they should make their own 
decision.— Walter B. Chrysler, president 
Maxwell Motor Corporation. 








that some means of winding inductances— 
other than using a parallel winding, must 
be found—otherwise our receiving sets 
would require special buildings to house 
the coils. 

The writer well remembers the first re- 
ceiving sets used at the high-powered sta- 
tion at Bolinas, Calif. The inductance units 
were 12 inches in diameter and 18 inches 
long. Five of them, connected in series, 
were required to tune to the maximum 
wave of 13,000 meters. 

Experiments were made and it was found 
that a “banked winding” could be made, 
which would take care of any variation in 
wave length that might be required, at a 
tremendous saving in space. The coils 
could be wound for any desired wave 
length and then made interchangeable so 
that any number of wave-length bands 
could be covered without taking up the 
space ordinarily required for one single- 
slide tuning coil. 

It was about this same time that the 
variometer was put into use. Owing to the 
unsatisfactory methods of 
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manufacture 


then being used, these were not popular 
As most receiving sets then used the crys- 
tal detector, regeneration being practically 
unknown, the variometer was not much in 
demand—the loose coupler with tapped 
primary and secondary was the most popu- 
lar receiving inductance. 

Condensers, both variable and fixed, were 
used. The fixed condensers were of about 
0.002 microfarad capacity and the variable 
condensers were of comparatively large ca- 
pacity, rarely being less than 0.001 and 
often being made to 0.003 microfarad ca- 
pacity. This was primarily due to the fact 
that the wave lengths then being used were 
from 600 meters on up. 

Smaller capacities were not required be- 
cause the receiving equipment was de- 
signed for the longer waves and the pri- 
mary windings tuned by varying the in- 
ductance only. The secondary winding was 
usually equipped variable 
denser. Fixed condensers were used only 
as telephone condensers and placed in the 
detector circuit. 


with a con- 


Detectors were numerous; mostly crys- 
tal, although the electrolytic, magnetic and 
coherer types were used extensively in the 
early days. It is readily seen how simple 
the early circuits were. They had only a 
primary, secondary and detector circuit to 
tune. The primary inductance was variable, 
usually tapped. The secondary was tapped 
and, in addition, had a variable condenser 
to smooth off the “high spots.” The de- 
tector was “touchy’”—required patience and 
skill to adjust—but all things considered 
was very easy to handle. 

Today, even with all our “dyne” cir- 
cuits, we still cling to the old original ap- 
paratus. The principal difference between 
our modern vacuum-tube circuits and the 
old-time crystal circuits, lies in the amount 
of apparatus required to accomplish the 
same result. 

Parts for our early types of receiving 
sets were of simple, but sturdy, 
Great care and lots of time was 
consumed in manufacturing them. Because 
of the lack of knowledge of the nature of 
the uses to which the parts were to be put, 
workmen took their time and made few 
parts, but they made them good. 

Nowadays it seems that nothing is con- 
sidered but quantity production, at as low 
a manufacturing cost as it is humanly pos- 
sible to get. 


con- 
struction. 


The proper consideration is 
not being given to the use of the parts 
after they leave the dealers’ shelves and be- 
come part of the consumer's property. 
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The writer has some of the older types 
of receiving sets, one of which is worthy 
of mention now because of its unique con- 
struction and the elaborateness of its as- 
sembly. It is a Stone radio receiving 
set manufactured by John Stone Stone 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Boston, 1907. 

The cabinet is a double-deck affair, the 
lower half containing the secondary vari- 
able condenser, the detector unit and the 
fixed condenser for the telephones. The 
upper “deck” contains the receiving trans- 
former. The primary winding is wound on 
a wooden tube 6 inches long and 3% 
inches in diameter, with enameled wire 
and fitted with one slider so constructed 
that the slider is moved up and down on 
the coil through a system of levers con- 
nected so that the operator can turn a 
dial on the outside of the cabinet—exactly 
like our present-day sets—and vary the 
amount of jrimary inductance required in 
the circuit. 

The secondary is a winding of enameled 
wire on a “ball” shaped wood core. This 
is the ingenious part of the set. The wire 
is scraped and a slider attached, no taps. 
The slider can be varied so as to regulate 
the amount of wire required for a given 
“tune,” and this movement is obtained 
through a system of levers so that a dual 
dial permits the operator to vary the coup- 
ling (relation of the primary to second- 
ary) and the amount of turns on the coil 
at the same time and from the outside of 
the cabinet. 


Of course, this may not impress the aver- 
age individual as so very wonderful, but 
when one considers the handicap that our 
predecessors were under in 1907 and then 
looks at they modern sets, it will be seen 
that even today we haven't a thing that 
will do any more than they had then. Of 
course, our modern parts and apparatus 
make for a much more compact and con- 
veniently-operated set—and quite naturally 
a more highly efficient one. But, as for per- 
forming a definite thing—the old sets got 
there just the same. 

On the set just described the interior 
of both the “lower and upper decks” of the 
cabinet was lined with tinfoil and then a 
covering of light blue plush placed over 
the tinfoil so that when one opened the 
cabinet the interior presented a very pleas- 
ing appearance. Just stop and think how 
many sets you have seen of modern con- 
struction that were finished on the inside 
as well as on the outside. 

Of course, this is possibly carrying 
things a little too far, but you will have 
to agree that if a manufacturer goes to 
the extent of fixing up the inside of the 
set so that it looks good, then by the same 
token that same manufacturer must have 
a good set -that performs right because 
he has attended to the small details. And 
if he attends to the small details, the 
large ones will take care of themselves. 

The purchasing of parts by the dealer 
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should be done—if he is an honest dealer— 
with the one thought in mind: “Will this 
part be of real value and perform the 
service it is supposed to?” 

There would be a lot less grief on the 
part of the consumer, and there would 
be a great deal more dealer confidence, 
if apparatus was purchased on this basis. 

Of course, we always shall have different 
grades of merchandise, just as we have 
different grades of coffee and different 
grades of butter, eggs, etc., but there is 
this difference—edible things are regu- 
lated by law and a manufacturer is re- 
quired by the pure food laws to state 
just what the contents of the can are. 
If the dealer wants to sell catsup with 
benzonate of soda in it, or coffee with 
chickory in it, he can; but the consumer 
can see just what he is getting, and if he 
doesn’t mind eating products— 
well, that’s up to him. 

In the merchandising of radio apparatus, 
there is no regulatory law covering the 
branding of an article, so we simply must 
rely on the honesty of the dealer with 
whom we are doing business, or we must 
obtain our advice from reliable publica- 
tions that try to tell us what they have 
found an article to be like. 

The story often is told that “A chain is 
no stronger than its weakest link.” This 
may also be said of a radio set—a set is 
no better than its poorest part. If we 
wish to construct a set and make a list 
of the various parts that we shall require 
and then, in checking over the parts, find 
that by using the best parts all the way 
through, the set will cost considerably 
more than we wanted to spend, we try to 
find out on which parts we can economize. 


inferior 


Our reasoning will probably take this 
form: “Let’s see, the author of this cir- 
cuit says to use a good condenser. Now 
I can get a Blank condenser for $12 or 
a What-not condenser of the same values 
and number of plates for $3; $12 is more 
than I figured on paying and I guess the 
$3 one is probably too cheap, so I'll buy 
a Who-zis condenser for $4.95.” 

When you figure as to price on the 
various parts, you are on the wrong track. 
Price must always be secondary to per- 
formance. Always find out what the parts 
do that makes them so expensive. Never 
figure that simply because the price is 
right, the article is the best for the pur- 
pose. When you buy an article to put into 
a radio set, you must first determine what 
you expect to get from the set. 

If you are following an author’s recom- 
mendations, then you must get the parts 
he specifies or better. Never use some in- 
ferior part; and, above all things, do not 
listen to the average dealer if he tells 
you that so and so is just as good, with- 
out asking him one question and that is 
this: “Mr. Dealer, have you used this 


part in a circuit and actually compared 
it with the part I am asking for?” 


bial 
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Uniortunately, some dealers are pron: 
to sell you the part that they handle an:! 
on which they make the most money. 
These are the dealers who should lx 
run out of town, because any man wh 
will sell you something that he knows ; 
no good, is no better than the man wh» 
stops you on a dark street and polite] 
relieves you of your favorite watch. 

Today, more than ever before, it 
necessary to exercise care in purchasing, 
radio parts. There are truly the prover- 
“fifty-seven” varieties of rheostats, 
jacks, variometers, variable condensers, 
fixed condensers, switches, plugs, coils and 
sockets. A trip to any of our department 
stores or to the “Five and Ten,” will 
convince you that one certainly needs a 
guide to explain the various kinds. 

The object of the next few articles is 
to give the reader an insight into the ways 
some of the parts are manufactured and 
results to be expected in using them. Just 
what constitutes an inferior part will also 
be explained. Cuts will be used to illus- 
trate the parts that are being described 
and an unbiased opinion will be rendered. 
The following article will deal only with 
inductances, spiderweb, banked, honeycomb 
and variometers. The next article will deal 
with fixed and variable condensers, and 
another article will take up the various 
parts, such as switches, jacks, plugs. and 
miscellaneous articles. 


Telephone Bells Jingle Merrily in 


“Sweethearts’ Hour.” 

From 7 to 8 o'clock in the evening is 
“Sweethearts’ Hour” on the telephone in 
Pennsylvania. Studies made by the Penn- 
sylvania Public Service Information Com- 
mittee indicate that that hour is the most 
popular for “making dates.” 

In Philadelphia, the 15 minutes begin- 
ning at 7:15 o’clock are the busiest of the 
evening in the telephone exchanges. It is 
then that appointments for the theater, 
dances and other places of amusement are 
made. 

When she and he live in different cities, 
the “peak-load” picture is slightly different. 
The maximum number of calls is then 
registered after 8:30 o’clock because oi 
the lower long-distance rates in the late 
evening. 





Kingfisher (Okla.) Telephone Co. 


Changes Owners. 

M. M. Flickinger has sold his interest 
in the Kingfisher Telephone Co., King- 
fisher, Okla., to Charles T. Speice, who 
assumed the management and active con- 
trol of the business on March 1. 

Mr. Flickinger became manager of the 
company 11 years ago, when he purchased 
a controlling interest from W. J. Stcele, 
and has built up the system to its present 
high standard. He will make his home in 
Roswell, New Mexico, leaving Kingfi-her 
about March 15. 
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What Is Your Company Doing? 











Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 


The telephone business is one which fre- 
quently tests the “metal” of even the most 
loyal and courageous employe. A _ re- 
markable example of these qualities was 
displayed by Miss Lury Bushnell, tele- 
phone operator for the Southern Michigan 
Telephone Co. at Burr Oak, Mich., in an 
attempted robbery. 

The story is all the more remarkable in 
view of the age of Miss Bushnell, which 
TELEPHONY’S readers never 
guessed from her photograph. 
being another of her good traits of char- 
acter, however, she frankly states that she 
will be 73 years of age July 24 of this 
year and that she has worked in the tele- 
phone office at Burr Oak for 18 years. 

At a recent meeting of the company’s 
operators, a visitor asked the girls: “Have 


would have 


Honesty 


you ever thought what you would do if a 
burglar tried to get in at night?" The 
girls smiled rather mysteriously and one 
said, pointing to Miss Bushnell, “Ask her. 
She knows what she would do.” 

So her thrilling with the 
would-be robbers is told in her own words: 


experience 


“I was awakened at two o'clock in the 
morning hearing a noise outside the win- 
dow, it being down about halfway. Then 
a voice said, ‘Come open the door and we 
won't hurt you. If you don’t, we will kill 
you. The wires are cut and you can’t help 
yourself.’ 

I looked up, and there was a man on a 
ladder looking at me. The thought came 
to me, ‘bank robbers’! I went to the win- 
dow, shoved it up so it was closed and 
pulled the curtain up. Then I went back 
to the switchboard, turned on the night 
hell and began to ring people. 

They called to me from the outside: 
“You can’t get anyone, the wires are cut.” 

I said: ‘Do you think I am here without 
auy protection? You stay here long enough 
and the whole town will be here,’ know- 
ing all the time I could not call anyone. 

By that time they were prying up the 
window, so I took a window stick and 
pounded their fingers as they tried to get 
the window up, telling me all the time 
they would shoot me if I did riot get away. 

They finally got the stick away from 
me and began to get in the window, telling 
me if I made a move or a loud noise, they 
would shoot me. Then I went to the door, 
opened it and called as loudly as I could. 
A man on the outside said, ‘Get back there.’ 

| closed the door and locked it. The 
other men had gotten in the room by this 
time and said, ‘You will have to keep 
sti,’ 


I said: ‘I never kept still in my life and 
am not going to begin now.’ He kept close 
to me with a revolver not more than six 
inches from my face. I told him I wished 
he would get away—that he was altogether 
too close. All he would say was, ‘You 
have got to keep still.’ 

Then, as we heard two shots fred out- 

















Miss Lury Bushnell, of Burr Oak, Mich., 
Tells Operators What She Would Do 
if a Burglar Gets Into the Ex- 
change at Night. 


side, he turned and opened the door, cried 
‘My God!’ and went out. 

I saw a man lying on the ground. I 
closed and locked the door. They had shot 
one of their own men. They dragged him 
away, got into an auto and were gone. The 
man they shot died in about three weeks.” 

The police authorities, Miss Bushnell 
adds, were not successful in apprehending 
the robbers. 


John A. Harbavgh, president, Sullivan 
Telephone Co., Sullivan, Ind., in writing 
TELEPHONY regarding the mine disaster in 
his comrhunity on February 20, says: 

“In the first place the Sullivan Tele- 
phone Co. desires to sincerely thank all 
other telephone companies and their em- 
ployes for their assistance and promptness 
in taking care of their share of long dis- 
tance business, both in and out of Sulli- 
van, during our very trying and busy time 
following the terrible mine disaster which 
occurred in our community Friday, Feb- 
ray 20. 

We desire to thank the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co., particularly Mr. Laper of 
the Terre Haute testboard, for their kind- 
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ness in making it possible for us to have 
three additional circuits and one additional 
Vincennes circuit, and also for placing five 
long distance operators at Terre Haute to 
take care of the toll service in and out of 
Sullivan. 

Had it not been for these favors, our 
service could not possibly have been step- 
ped up to meet the demand placed upon it 
during the 2'%4 days following the disaster. 
As it is, we feel that we are giving our 
patrons first class service at all times, and 
are more than giad that the service did 
not fall 
greatest calamity the state has ever known 


down under the strain of the 
but, instead, was stepped-up to meet the 
demand. Every employe of the company 
became keyed up to the point where they 
gave as nearly 100 per cent service as was 
humanly possible. 

Secondly, it might be of interest to many 
telephone people to know something about 
the situation which arose and just how 
well it was met by the employes of this 
company, and, in fact, we want all good 
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telephone people to know just how well 
they did meet it. 

The total number of toll tickets made 
and completed on Friday, February 20, was 
711. Of these, 566 tickets were made and 
completed between the hours of 11:15 a. m. 
and 10:30 p. m. 

This would make an average of 50.3 
tickets per hour taken by the ticket opera- 
tor and rated by the rate operator. These 
two operating positions were newly created 
for the emergency and were very efficiently 
filled by Mrs. A. 
Mrs. Myrtle Macey, bookkeeper, whom it 


3rown, ticket clerk, and 


was necessary to call to the assistance of 
the long-distance operators. 

All of these tickets were completed with 
three long-distance operators on duty at a 
time in 11% hours, making an average of 
16.7 tickets per operator per hour. Of 
course, this include 
tickets nor calls handled for which it was 
not necessary to make tickets; according 
to the chief operator, Miss Glen Trout, 
these calls would number at least 425. 

On Saturday, February 21, between the 
hours of 6:00 a. m. and 9:00 p. m., there 
were 742 toll tickets made and completed 
by the same operators. 

The average number of tickets made and 
completed per day during the month of 
January was 346; during the month of De- 
cember, 373. 

The long-distance operators who so effi- 
ciently handled these calls were Miss Ger- 
trude Davis, Miss Helen Land, Miss 
Juanita Webb and Mrs. Lucile Shepley, the 
night long-distance operator. 

On Sunday, February 22, 416 tickets 
were made and completed between 7 a. m. 


does not canceled 
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and 8:30 p. m., with only two operators 
on duty at a time. 

The average number of tickets made and 
completed on Sundays during the month 
of January was 180; during December, 197. 

During the afore-mentioned hours on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday, there were 
four local operators constantly at the four 
positions of the local switchboard. During 
this time each operator handled, on an 
average, 500 local calls per hour, according 
to automatic peg count. During a part of 
the time they were waiting for parties to 
quit talking so as to get connections with 
which to answer more calls, since, at prac- 
tically all times during these hours, every 
cord circuit on the board was in use. 

Besides answering these calls, the opera- 
tors were constantly being begged by weep- 
ing friends, relatives and sweethearts of 
the 120 men in the mine at the time of the 
explosion, for information as to what had 
happened, who had been killed, injured, etc. 
All of these questions were answered with 
what information the girls could get. 

The girls who handled this part of the 
service so well were, Mrs. Mary Yates, 
the Misses Maxine Johnson, Nell Bosley, 
Mabel Gambill, and Lois Bottroff, the night 
local operator. 

Besides these regular operating services, 
we furnished a room, desk, typewriter, 
lights, heat, and exchange cable circuit for 
the United Press which had telegraphic 
service over the A. T. & T. Co.’s lead to 
outside points. Also it was necessary for 
us to install three extra telephones in the 
office to take care of newspaper reporters 
and pay-station calls. 

We want to take this opportunity to in- 
vite all telephone people to come to the 
West Central Indiana telephone convention 
and operators’ school to be held at Sulli- 
van on March 18.” 


A large signboard in the corner window 
of the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.’s building in Denver, Colo., 
catches the eye of every pedestrian who 
boards a street car at that busy street cor- 
ner. The sign itself is 4 ft. by 10 ft. 
Across it, near the top, are the written 
words “Telephone Talks” cut through the 
board and ending in the mouthpiece of a 
large telephone. The back of these sten- 
ciled words is covered with a thin scarlet 
cloth so that at night, when the electric 
lights shine through, they can be seen from 
a considerable distance. 

The rest of the sign, which has a blue 
hackground, contains in the lower center a 
copy of the “telephone talk” itself, this 
being a message the company has for the 
people. This message can be frequently 
changed merely by replacing the old with 
a new paragraph. At present this infor- 
mation is offered to the public: 

“Year after year much of the telephone 
property of this company has worn out or 


has been outgrown. It has been replaced 
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at much higher prices for material and 
labor. However, it is essential that we 
have modern equipment to provide satis- 
factory service, even though it greatly in- 
creases the company’s average investment 
per telephone.” 

This display is further  en- 
hanced by a generous strip of blue velvet 
to match the blue background of the sign 
and draped at the bottom of the display 
and laid on the floor, while two large ferns 
on pedestals set it off on the two. sides. 

The harmony of the advertisement, as 
a whole, with the screaming “telephone 
talks” in red as a contrast, together with 
the excellent location where thousands 
must see it every day, makes this a 
valuable means for the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to get its mes- 
sages to the public directly. 


striking 


Company to Sell Special Preferred 
Stock to Customers. 

The Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is making a concerted effort to 
extend its eustomer ownership by organiz- 
ing for an extensive offering of stock 
through its employes. The district execu- 
tives were called to Lincoln, and the 
proposition sold to them. They, in turn, 
with the aid of the exchange managers 
whom they first called into consultation, 
are taking the proposition to the employes 
who contact with the company’s patrons. 

The company is seeking, by this means, 
to dispose of $150,000 of special preferred 
stock, carrying dividends of 6 per cent, 
payable quarterly. With the proceeds of 
the sale of this stock, the company will 
finance its extensions and betterments in 
the smaller exchange centers. The stock 
is free from taxes in Nebraska and from 
normal federal income taxes. The year’s 
budget calls for a million expenditures. 

The company has had an unusual ex- 
perience in its financing. Although it has 
over $10,000,000 worth of assets, it never 
issued to exceed $1,500,000 of 5 per cent 
bonds. The remainder of its money was 
secured by the sale locally of common 
stock. This paid 8 per cent for a time, 
then for a number of years 7, and for the 
last two years 8 per cent. As a result, it 
has risen to 108 on the local market. 

This convinced the company officials that 
it need not pay 8 per cent for future 
money. A ready market for the new 6 
per cent issue, which is preferred above 
the common, was available through finan- 
cial agents and brokerage concerns, but it 
was deemed advisable to offer the 
first to patrons. 

Frank H. Woods, president of the com- 
pany, has proceeded always on the theory 
that a wide distribution of its stock among 
users of the service was an excellent thing 
for the company and for the patrons. — 

Nearly 2,000 subscribers own the com- 
mon stock. They have adopted Mr. Woods’ 
belief that in this way all the advantages 


stock 
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of public ownership can be gained with- 
out any of its disadvantages, as a patro 
can buy enough stock the dividends 0: 
which will cancel his service charges. 

A carefully prepared set of letters has 
been sent out so as to interest everybody 
in the program of selling the stock. These 
are educational in character, and list also 
the sales points to be urged. 

These are: The rate of return; the 
quarterly payment of dividends; the ex- 
cellent record of 64 consecutive dividends 
paid on stock already out; the fact that 
this stock is a virtual lien on all other as- 
sets; the wide ratio of assets to stock now 
outstanding, the ratio being about 3 to 1; 
the small amount of outstanding bonds 
ahead; the non-taxable features; the ap- 
preciation in value of the stock already out, 
and the fact that ownership of stock by 
employes and officers is one of the best 
indications of the strength of the organi- 
zation, both in personnel and finance. 

“The people the company serves,” says 
R. E. Mattison, general manager, “form 
one of the best-satisfied groups any utility 
ever possessed. The policy of the utilities 
nowadays has changed from the old one 
of secrecy in management and finance to 
full publicity concerning all matters of 
management in finance. The questions of 
publicity and public relationship are con- 
sidered essential to good management and 
finance. 

“The securities of utilities are being 
purchased in large measure today by that 
portion of the public which uses the serv- 
ice of the utility resulting in ‘customer 
ownership’ with all of its attendant bene- 
fits to both public and utility. 

Investment in public utility securities 
by the individual investor assures him of 
several advantages not found in 
securities. Public utilities being at all 
times under public supervision and regula- 
tion, the danger of an illegitimate diversion 
of funds to other enterprises is eliminated 


other 


By reason of his legal rights as a stock- 
holder in the enterprise, the individual in- 
vestor has a voice in the government and 
management of the utility, and he can 
assist in preventing the utility from be- 
coming the prey of political manipulations. 
Constant growth of the community served 
with a resulting demand for the services 
of the utility causes a constant demand for 
new capital to finance extensions and bet- 
terments to and of the utilities facilities. 


This demand for capital presents an op- 
portunity to the small investor for the 
sound investment of his surplus savings as 
he accumulates them, in a business under 


his constant observation, and in securities 
well known to local financiers. 


With all these advantages is offered that 
of personal contact with the officials of the 
utility, and an opportunity for insight into 
the policies, management, and financing of 
the company not possible in other kinds 
of business organization.” 
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THE STORM TEST 


‘THE storm test is the acid test for poles — it separates the weak 
from the strong. During recent heavy storms the remarkable 
stamina of International Creosoted Pine Poles were strikingly 
conspicuous. 
The illustration shows some Jnternational Creosoted Pine Poles 
in the heart of the storm district. On this entire system, the 
largest in the State, not a single Creosoted Pine Pole was damaged. 
This performance proves that today’s search for pole line efficiency 
and dependability leads straight to the Creosoted Pine Pole. 


INTERNATIONAL CREOSOTING & CONSTRUCTION Co. 


Galveston, Texarkana, Beaumont Texas 


When writing to International Creosoting & Construction Co. please mention TELEPHONY 









Financial Statements and Reports 


Year of Steady and Continuous Progress Reported by Newark (Ohio) Tele- 


phone Co. for 1924—Manteca and Reedley Telephone Companies, of California, 
Make Good Showing but Manteca Company Reports Decrease in Net Income 


Manteca (Calif.) Company Re- 
ports Decrease in Net Income. 
The Manteca Telephone Co., operating in 

Manteca, Calif., reports its 1924 operating 

revenue at $16,069.03, as compared with 

$16,500.90 for 1923. The operating ex- 
penses, excluding taxes for 1924, are re- 
ported at $13,691.51, and at $13,780.42 for 

1923, leaving net operating revenue of 

$2,377.52 for 1924, and $2,720.43 for 1923. 
During 1924 taxes charged to operation 

amounted to $962.89, and for 1923 to 

$968.34. Deducting the taxes leaves oper- 
ating income of $1,414.63 for 1924, and 
$1,752.14 for 1923, which represents the 
amount available for interest, amortization 
of debt discount, other fixed charges, non- 
operating expenses, dividends and surplus. 





Good Financial Showing Made by 
Turlock Home for 1924. 

The Turlock Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., operating in Turlock, Calif., re- 
ports its 1924 operating revenue at $35,- 
040.28, as compared with $34,519.02 for 
1923. The operating expenses, excluding 
taxes for 1924, are reported at $30,030.45 
and at $30,710.72 for 1923, leaving net 
operating revenue of $5,009.83 for 1924, 
and $3,808.30 for 1923. 

During 1924 taxes charged to operation 
amounted to $1,852.78, and for 1923 to 
$2,137.94. Deducting the taxes leaves 
operating income of $3,157.05 for 1924. 
and $1,670.36 for 1923, which represents 
the amount available for. interest, amortiza- 
tion of debt discount, other fixed charges, 
non-operating expenses, and 
surplus. 


dividends 


Reedley (Calif.) Company Makes 
Good Showing for 1924. 

The Reedley Telephone Co., operating in 
Reedley, Calif., reports its 1924 operating 
revenue at $21,165.59, as compared with 
21,277.32 for 1923. The operating ex- 
penses, excluding taxes for 1924, are re- 
ported at $17,343.57 and at $18,465.76 for 
1923, leaving net operating revenue of 
$3,822.02 for 1924 and $2,811.56 for 1923. 

During 1924 taxes charged to operation 
amounted to $1,189.18, and for 1923 to $1,- 
318.50. Deducting the taxes leaves oper- 
ating income of $2,632.84 for 1924, and 
$1,493.06 for 1923. Adding to the oper- 


ating income, the non-operating income of 
the company results in a gross corporate 
income (which represents the amount avail- 
able for interest, amortization of debt dis- 
count, other fixed charges, non-operating 





expenses, dividends and surplus) of $2,- 
747.70, for 1924, and $1,580.51 for 1923. 


Newark (Ohio) Telephone Co. Re- 
ports Year of Progress. 

The Newark Telephone Co., which op- 
erates about 8,700 stations at Newark, 
Glenford, Granville, Gratiot, Hanover, St. 
Louisville and Somerset, Ohio, reports for 
the year 1924 a gross income of $250,565.- 
72. Expenses totalled $206,872.14, leav- 
ing a net income of $43,693.58. 

The statement of President W. L. Cary 
accompanying the financial report to the 
stockholders reads, in part, as follows: 

“The past year for your company has 
been one of steady but continuous progress. 
The company has suffered from no disas- 
trous storms laying waste its lines and fa- 
cilities, nor serious accidents, laying foun- 
dation for legal or other extraordinary 
claims. 

The work of the reconstruction and ex- 
tension of its lines and facilities has gone 
steadily on without interruption and the 
completion of the major program of re- 
building is hoped for during this year. 

Little effort has been made to increase 
the number of its patrons on account of 
the lack of facilities in many localities and 
desire to concentrate all of its energies in 
forwarding the work of reconstruction. 
However, at the end of the year, we have 
in operation 240 more stations than at the 
beginning. 

During the year we had brought to our 
attention the necessity of a general re- 
building of our plant in the village of 
Granville, and the renewal of the lines and 
cable providing means of communication 
from Granville to Newark and outside 
points. To do this work will cost near 
the sum of $20,000. We had hoped to 
defer this work till the completion of our 
program at Newark, but the condition of 
the lines and our solicitude for our patrons 
at Granville made prompt action impera- 
tive. 

The rates we are receiving for service 
at Granville were found inadequate for 
profitable operation and before beginning 
the work of reconstruction, now under 
way, we: took up with the people and the 
council of the village the matter of an in- 
creased rate for our service and after 
some negotiations the council amended 
the present rate schedule (to become ef- 
fective when improvements are com- 
pleted) which will increase our gross rev- 
enues about $2,500 per year. 
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The company’s statement oi earnings 


and expenditures and its balance sheet 


follow : 
STATEMENT OF EARNINGS. 
income. 
serv ice 
pat ee $229,114.84 
17,193.78 


Exchange 
revenues 
Toll service revenues 
Miscellaneous operat- 
ing revenues ..... 
Total operating 
revenues 
Total non-operat- 
ing revenues.. 


$250,295.46 


270.26 
income.............$250,565.72 


Expenses. 


Total 


‘Maintenance (Includ- 


ing $63,192.38 De- 


preciation) ....... $118,706.26 
0 Sree 24,548.03 
Commercial ........ 8,930.71 
errr 16,099.27 
Non-operating ..... 359.79 
Uncollectible operat- 

ing revenues...... 1,291.50 
Taxes assignable to 

operations ....... 23,223.43 
Rent deductions..... 3,895.52 
Interest deductions... 9,817.63 





$206,872.14 


Total expenses....... 





Balance net imcome........ $ 43,693.58 
3ALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1924. 
Assets. 


Plant and property. .$960,226.72 


Advances to leased 

properties ........ 39,320.59 
Cash and deposits.. 16,054.10 
Accounts receivable. 6,969.16 
Material and supplies 34,357.72 
Deferred debit items 


12,600.84 


$1,069,529.13 
Liabilities. 


Capital stock, com- 
Mois ae acca eae $191,700.00 
Capital stock, pre- 
ee ee 400,000.00 
Premium on capital 
Silastic asa ah 16,255.00 
Funded debt, bonds.. 150,000.00 
Funded debt, conver- 
tible notes........ 21,700.00 
Accounts payable 21,620.31 
Accrued liabilities not 
| HAR 17,095.88 
Insurance and casu- 
alty reserves ..... 9,460.57 
Reserve for accrued 
repreciation .... 236,426.18 
Surplus and undi- 
vided profits ..... 5,271.19 


$1,069,529.15 


In addition to President W. L. Cary, the 
officers of the Newark Telephone Co. are: 
Vice-president, Chas. H. Spencer; treas- 
urer, W. S. Weiant; secretary, Robbins 
Hunter. The board of directors includes 
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FOR more than a generation the faithful 
Columbia Gray Label Battery has been 
used for telephone service. It is the best 
recuperating battery there is. When the 
receiver is on the hook, the Columbia Gray 
Label is recovering its energy. Lift the 

receiver and it wakes to instant life. 

Telephone service is insured by these 
batteries. Until you have used the Colum- 
bia Gray Label Battery you don’t know 
how good or long lasting a telephone 
battery can be. Fahnestock spring clip 
binding posts at no extra cost to you. 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Columbia 


Telephone Batteries 


Best by test—they last longer 


a When writing to National Carbon Co. please mention TELEPHONY. 
» 
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the officers and Harry Swisher, Dr. Harry 
H. Postle, E. C. Norris, W. C. Newton and 
W. E. Miller. 

The heads of the company’s various de- 
partments are as J. C. Boush, 
superintendent of service; S. R. Alsdorf, 
superintendent of construction; W. F. 
Fulkerson, superintendent of equipment; 
and J. Edward Wilson, auditor. 


follows: 


OPERATOR’S' PART 
GIVING SERVICE. 
(Concluded from page 12.) 

New York that scarcely any unusual in- 

terest is attached to it. 

At Christmas time it is quite the usual 
thing for sons and daughters to call their 
parents, thousands of miles distant, and 
extend the “Season’s Greetings.” 

Can this service be excelled? I think 
not. The radio is established in few 
homes compared to the telephone and so 
is useless to many people. Even though 
there is no telephone in the house de- 
sired, which is a rare thing, there is in 
nearly all cases, a way of notifying the 
called party. 

The telegraph is efficient in some cases 
but if the message be for the country, it 
takes much longer to reach the party, and 
even then it lacks the one precious thing— 
the sound of the loved one’s voice. What 
will recompense for that to the homesick 
son or daughter? 

The long distance operator who makes 
of a connection has served in 
the best of causes. She has helped to 
reunite, by the sound of their voices, 
people who, perhaps, have not met for 
years. 

True, other people serve and serve well, 
but it seems to me that the operator has 
a perfect right to feel that no other per- 
son is so great a servant of humanity 
as she. The clerk in the store serves her 
customers, but she cannot serve aS many 
in her eight hours on duty as the opera- 
tor does in one hour’s time. Neither 
does she have the difficulties to combat 
tl.at the operator has. 

When Milady comes into the store and 
sees every clerk busy, she is not inclined 
to grow impatient but will wait until 
someone is free to wait on her. On the 
other hand, when she lifts the receiver off 
the hook—it matters not if it be a busi- 
ness or a social call—and the operator 
is more than three or four seconds in 
answering, her patience is exhausted. 

To be fair to the lady, if she could 
see this person who so sweetly and pa- 
tiently serves her, and know how busy 
she is, she would not grow impatient; 
but that is a condition that science has 
not yet brought about, and so it is just a 
necessary inconvenience that the patron 
cannot see how busy her operator is. 

It is part of the operator’s burden to 
be blamed unjustly at times, and she does 
not waste time worrying over it; also, she 


IN 


this sort 
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knows that the calling party means noth- 
ing personal by her impatience. So she 
practices the Golden Rule and glories in 
the service she is able to give. 


The minister and the doctor are con- 
sidered among the greatest servers of hu- 
manity, but they do not begin to serve 
the number of people the operator does. 
Mostly they minister to a stated few, but 
the girl behind the plug ministers to all 
—the rich and the poor, the old and the 
young. 

The serving of the old and the young 
should be another star in the efficient 
operator’s crown. We all know that old 
people do not, as a rule, enunciate so 
well as the younger generation. They are 
more inclined to be absent-minded and 
forget the number they wish to call. 


Even though the operator is not re- 
quired to waste time in trying to ascertain 
their desires, it takes more patience to 
understand just what is wanted than with 
a patron who is quite familiar with the 
use of the telephone. But the real ser- 
vice operator will exercise all possible 
care with this sort of a call. 

The little children should learn how to 
use the telephone, and they cannot learn 
unless they are encouraged in using it. 
Most of them will call “Daddy’s office” or 
“Grandmother” instead of calling by num- 
ber. Many operators soon learn the num- 
ber these little tots desire and connect 
them at once. Is not this service? There 
is nothing in the rules saying she must 
do this, but she is a true servant and so 
believes in service in all forms. 

Don’t be shocked at the word servant. 
Is it any disgrace to be one? If it is, 
then the President of this great country 
is not holding the enviable place that 
some people think he is. The ministers 
of the Gospel are servants only. The 
Bible says so. Doctors are servants. 

What is greater than serving? Noth- 
ing can compare with it. 

Oh, yes, these operators are paid for 
their work, but is the pay they receive in 
proportion to the service they give? A 
thousand times “no.” 

Does it pay for the weary hours spent 
at the switchboard during times of stress, 
floods, riots, epidemic? Does it pay for 
the struggle through blizzards and storms, 
taking hours to reach the office when in 
ordinary times a few minutes would suf- 
fice? Does it pay for the risk of life dur- 
ing raging fire or water? 

You do not hesitate to say “no. 

Well then, why do they do it? Simply 
this: The girls who have been so care- 
fully selected to thus represent the com- 
pany are so filled with the love of ser- 
vice to their fellow-men that nothing stops 
them when they know they are needed 
ta help someone else. 

“He Serveth Best Who Loveth Best,” 
and so we instill in the minds of our oper- 
ators the need of loving their work and 
the people they serve. 


” 
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Surely there will be for these true s 
zvants of humanity a crown of glory 
the end of their journey. 


Program for North Dakota Con- 
vention to Be Held Next Week. 
An interesting and helpful program he: 

been arranged for the convention of the 

North Dakota Telephone Association, 1 

be held at the Rudolph Hotel, Valley City, 

N. D., Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 

day of next week, March 10, 11 and 12. 

Nearly an entire afternoon has been given 

over to a traffic program, hence it is ex- 

pected that a large number of operators 
will be in attendance as well as managers 
and executives: 

The program follows in full: 

TuEspAY Morninc, 10 A. M. 
Registration. 

Convention called to order by H. A. 
Brown, president, Cooperstown. 

Invocation, Rev. Thomas Nugent, pastor 
of Congregational Church, Valley City. 

Address of welcome, Harvey Pray, 
mayor of Valley City. 

Response, J. P. Smith, Golden Valley 
Telephone Co., Beach. 

Address of President 
Cooperstown. 

Reading of minutes of last convention 
and executive committee meetings, by 
Secretary-Treasurer F. R. Irons, Stark- 
weather. 

Appointment of nominating, resolutions 
and auditing committees. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 2 P. M. 
Reports of the following committees : 
Tax, M. M. Borman, chairman. 

Traffic, J. O’Keef, chairman. 

Accounting, R. T. Burke, chairman. 

Commissions, H. W. Wilson, chairman. 

Highway, E. W. Chaffee, chairman. 

Legislative, A. J. McInnis, chairman. 

“As Others See Us,” Rev. J. S. Wilds, 
pastor of M. E. Church, Valley City. 

The remainder of this session assigned 
to manufacturers’ and jobbers’ representa- 
tives. 

WEDNESDAY MorninG, 10 A. M. 
“High Line Interference,” C. S. Ken- 

nedy, general manager, Otter Tail Power 
Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 

“The Benefits of District Conferences.” 
L. D. Richardson, division 
manager, Bell 
Co., Fargo. 

“The Importance of a Depreciation ke- 
serve,’ H. A. Livermore, _ statistician. 


H. A. 


Brown, 


commercial 


Northwestern Telephone 


Northwestern Beli Telephone Co., Omaha. _ 


Neb. 

“The Trend of the Industry,” G. W. 
Robinson, president, Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 2 P. M. 

Traffic Program: 


“Local Operating,” Miss Jessie (0X, 
Minot. 
“Classified Toll Rates,” Miss Florence 


3rogan, Minot. 
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A fine lot of live peeled poles in the woods awaiting transportation to a Weyerhaeuser storage yard 


=> Before you buy POLES—See Weyerhaeuser < 





A Pole Supply Worth Tying to 
for the Years Ahead 


HE trouble with a ‘‘pole bargain,”’ as 
with so many other bargains, is that its 
benefits do not last. 
A good many pole buyers seem to know 
this. They are always interested in ‘‘price’”’ 
but only to the proper degree. They keep an 


eye on the future. When they place an order | 


they give a thought to those that will follow. 
There isn’t much doubt but that this kind of 
buying makes more money for a company 
than out-and-out bargain hunting. 

The Weyerhaeuser pole service will inter- 
est buyers who want, in addition to fair prices, 
the assurance at all times of an adequate sup- 


ply of uniformly good poles, of fair treatment 
and of reliable service. 

Here is a dependable source of supply 
founded on the policy of serving well a clien- 
tele of satisfied permanent customers. Back 
of it are the resources of the Weyerhaeuser or- 
ganization which for 65 years has been known 
for the high quality of its forest products. 


This organization cuts pole material from its own 
timber lands. Unusual care is used in selection and 
inspection. Five large and completely equipped 
storage yards are maintained. All treating specifica- 
tions can be met. 

To sample this service or to get further details or 
prices write or wire. 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 


cm Distributors of WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
General Offices - SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 









Ke Branch Offices 
cian. ST. PAUL CHICAGO BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
yah 2694 University Ave. 208 South La Salle St. 812 Lexington Bldg. 220 Broadway 


F. H. Burke, Chicago Office, Manager of Cedar Pole Sales - R.L. Bayne, Spokane Office, Manager of Cedar Pole Service 


Weyerhaeuser 
Idaho Red Cedar Poles 


When writing to Weyerhaeuser Forest Products Co. please mention TELEPHONY. 
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“Writing on Toll Tickets,” Miss Nell 
Byrne, Bismarck. 

“Tributary Operating,” Miss Gertrude 
Halstad, Beach. 

“Start of Conversation,” 
Duncan, Fargo. 

“Reminiscences of a Telephone Pioneer,” 
Charles E. Hall, Secretary, Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., Omaha, Neb. 

WepneEspay, 6:30 P. M. 

Annual banquet in American room, 

Rudolph Hotel, followed by annual ball. 


Miss Hazel 


TELEPHONY 


TuHurspAy Morninc, 10 A. M. 

Reports of the auditing and resolutions 
committees. 

Appointment of the following commit- 
tees by the president: Legislative, tax, 
traffic, accounting, commissions, highway. 

Adjournment. 
Expansion Plans of the Camas 

(Wash.) Telephone Co. 

The Camas Telephone Co., which sup- 

telephone Camas and 





plies service to 
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Washougal, Wash., and the rural distric:s 
of the immediate vicinity of these to 
cities, will expend between $7,500 and 
$10,000 in improving its service and equ’)- 
ment during 1925, according to recent an- 
nouncement made by C. W. Vail of Camas, 


- manager of the company. 


Within the next six months the Camas 
plant will be cut over to common battery 
operation. Other activities planned for 
the year include the hanging of 2,500 feet 
of 50-pair cable. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Present Value Claimed in District 
of Columbia Rate Case. 

A valuation of approximately $25,000,000 
as of present-day price levels was claimed 
by the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co., of the District of Columbia, in the 
rate hearing which began before the pub- 
lic utilities commission on February 18. 

The commission's value of the property 
as of December 31, last, was $18,139,165. 
This figure is arrived at by taking the 
original valuation of $6,783,932 found by 
the commission in 1916, and adding net ad- 
ditions to plant since that time at actual 
‘cost. F 

The company is contending in the pres- 
ent case, however, that all of its property 
must be revalued as of today before the 
reasonableness of existing rates can be 
passed on. 


Pike County (Ind.) Company Asks 
Approval of Rate Increase. 
The Pike County Telephone Company 
of Petersburg, Ind., has made application 
to the Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion for cn increase of rates and approval 
of a bond issue. 
The present and proposed monthly rates 


are: 
Pres- Pro- 
ent posed 
Independent line business. $200 $4.06 
arty line business ..... 2.50 5.50 
Independent line residence 2.00 249 
Slight increases in rates for other 


classes of service, are asked. 

The company operates exchanges at 
Petersburg, Winslow, Otwell, Monroe City 
and Wheatland, in Pike and Knox coun- 
ties. 

Petition is filed for authority to issue 
$75,000 of 6 per cent first mortgage bonds. 
The company has outstanding $50,000 of 
7 per cent. preferred stock, which will be 
canceled and common stock issued in lieu 
thereof. 

The Pike County Telephone Co. is also 
asking authority to purchase the property 


ot the Flint-Kyle Telephone Co. which 
Montgomery and 
ISpsom in Daviess county, and to increase 
rates at these points. 

J. K. Johnston, telephone engineer, of 
Indianapolis, is making a detailed appraisal 
of all the property of both companies and 
preparing the case to be filed with the 
commission. 


operates exchanges in 


Petition For Higher Rate at West 
Baden and French Lick. 

The Star Telephone Co., of French 
Lick, Ind., has filed with the Indiana pub- 
lic service commission a petition for an in- 
crease in rates in French Lick and West 
3aden. 





The present and proposed monthly rates 


are: 
Pres- Pro- 
ent posed 
Independent line business .$2.50 $4. 
Independent line residence 2.00 2.50 
Party line residence .... 1.50 2.00 


The company will discontinue the ex- 
change at West Baden. The trunking 
cable is now being installed, and the sub- 
scribers will be connected direct with the 
French Lick exchange. 

The appraisal of the property and 
preparation of the case was made by J. K. 
Johnson, telephone engineer, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Court Rules Bell Must Have Ad- 
ditional Revenue in Maryland. 
A compromise decision was rendered in 

the United States district court at Balti- 
more, Md., February 27 in the fight of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. to 
increase Maryland telephone rates, the 
court giving the company slightly more 
than one-third of the additional revenue 
for which it asked and which the public 
service commission refused. 

The temporary injunction restrains the 
commission from enforcing rates fixed by 
it and from preventing the company put- 
ting into effect its proposed $1,100,000 rate 
boost. 


The court said the company would have 
to have $350,000 more a year on the basis 
of its value in 1923, if the rates were not 
It was 
stipulated that the company should earn 
at least 6 per cent on its fair value. 

A decision to reopen the rate case of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. be- 
fore the. commission was 


so low as to make it confiscatory. 


reached Feb- 
ruary 28 after all-day conferences between 
the commission, its counsel, the counsel of 
interested civic bodies, the city solicitor, 
of Baltimore, and officers and counsel of 
the telephone company. 





Resumation of Testimony in Mass- 
achusetts Rate Case. 
Hearings on the state-wide investigation 
of the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. were resumed before the Massa- 


chusetts Department of Public Utilities 
during the week of February 16, with 
Frederick L. Rhodes, engineer for the 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co., con- 
tinuing his testimony concerning the rela- 
tion between his company and its asso- 
ciated companies. 

He testified as to the patents controlled 
hy the A. T. & T., the information serv- 
ice furnished to licensee companies, and 
the work of the parent company along the 
lines of standardization. 

Speaking of services to associated com- 
rendered by the American com- 
pany, under its 414 per cent contract, Mr. 
Rhodes said that “for all the various serv- 
ices performed 


panies 


under this contract the 
New England company paid the American 
company during the year 1924 the sum of 
$2,225,944 or about $2.13 per telephone. 
Of this sum, he estimated that betweet 
95 cents and $1 per telephone represented 
what it would cost the New England con- 
pany to own and maintain its own instru 
ments, leaving the difference of $1.13 t 


$1.18 per telephone as representing the 


estimated value of the other services ret § 
dered under this contract. 
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VAC-M ARRESTERS 


give absolute protection 
without interfering with 
your service 


The model illustrated below is our No. 5 two-line 
type of VAC-M Arrester. It is designed especially 
to fit in out-of-the-way corners and limited spaces. 
Every practical telephone man who is not already 
a user will be interested in knowing all about this 
protective device. Absolute protection from light- 








ning charges, crosses, and grounds, as well as perfect safety 
for your operators, are exclusive features of the VAC-M. 
You won’t regret a VAC-M trial for your system. 
THE NATIONAL ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 














“INDIANA” 
Double Galvanized Telephone 
and Telegraph Wire 


Crapo Patents 


Non-Peeling 
Non-Cracking 


At last the Telephone and Electrical 1n- 
dustry is assured longer life and lower 
maintenance on galvanized wire con- 
struction through our new and improved 
patented Galvanizing Process, which 
insures a wire with Non-Peeling and 
Non-Cracking Zinc Coating. Now in 
full commercial production. Carried in 
stock by Representative Supply Jobbers. 


Illustration at right shows what hap- 
pens to old process galvanizing, while 
illustration at left shows assured re- 
sults of Crapo process—(patented). 





Standard or Commercial, Siemens-Martin, High Strength 
and extra High Strength Grades 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co., Muncie, Ind. 
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KESTER SOLDER 


Self-Fluxing 


VIRGIN TIN €LEAD wore 8 


a IN POCKETS 


(Underwriters’ Laboratories Inspected) 


“Requires Only Heat” 























Simplifies Complicated Jobs 


N thismaze of soldered contacts Kester 
Solder really shows its true worth. 
The fine wire form of Kester reaches the 
most difficult spots, and ata mere touch 
of the iron the job is done. 


Pure rosin flux, which is contained in- 
side of Kester, flows to the job as the 
heat is applied and just in the right 
proportion to the solder used. 





The bright virgin tin and lead solder 
assure a holdfast bond, electrically se- 
cure, and absolutely free from all cor- 
rosive possibilities. 


This means that once the work is sold- 
ered with Kester it is done,no resoldering 
is ever necessary. Thus when a com- 
plicated job is finished with Kester you 








Kester Acid-Core Solder for general use in 1 lb. cartons; 1, 
5 and 10 lb. spools. Small package 4.cid-Core Solder, Kester 


Metal Mender for autoist, householder, etc. For delicate 
radio and electrical work — Kester Rosin-Core Solder 
*, 


Toi eemacel by the 


CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 


4211 Wrightwood Ave. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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He said there is no organization from 
which the New England company could 
obtain the services rendered it by the 
American company at less cost than now 
obtains and believed there is no organi- 
zation which could furnish these facilities 
for any price. 

At this point E. Mark Sullivan, counsel 
for the protestants, served notice on the 
commission and telephone company that 
he desired data on which Mr. Rhodes had 
based his testimony. If the New England 
company or American company refused 
permission for Mr. Rhodes to produce this 
data he asked that Mr. Rhodes’ testimony 
be stricken out. Mr. Sullivan asked that 
if the data is too voluminous to bring to 
Boston the American company allow a 
representative of the protestants access to 
the pertinent figures in their offices. 

Chief Engineer G. K. Manson, of the 
New England company, testified as to 
physical economies accruing to his com- 
pany by reason of its contract with the 
A. T. & T. Co. According to Mr. Man- 
son, there were capital savings of $30,- 
675,000 and savings in annual charges of 
$4,254,000 as a result of the use of fine 
wire cables, alloyed sheathings, open wire 
phantom circuits, duplex cables, vacuum 
tube repeaters and improvements in sub- 
scribers’ line relays, all of which have been 
developed by the general staff of the par- 
ent company. Savings for the entire sys- 
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tem amounted to $36,288,000 in capital and 
$5,065,600 in annual charges, he testified. 
R. F. Estabrook, general traffic manager 
of the New England company, cited six 
specific improvements inaugurated in New 
England telephone operations which had 
been provided through the engineering de- 
partment of American company, producing 
a net saving to the former company of 
$2,390,000 a year. He spoke of other en- 
gineering improvements and facilities fur- 
nished the local company by the parent 
company under its 4% per cent contract. 
General Auditor Moore, of the New 
England company, said the most valuable 
assistance rendered by the A. T. & T., 
was in the introduction of a standard ac- 
counting system and help furnished the 
local company during federal control. 
James T. Moran, of New Haven, presi- 
dent and general attorney of the Southern 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
one of the associated Bell companies next 
took the stand. He said that the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. has never had 
a majority stock ownership in his company. 
President Moran testified that his com- 
pany has a license contract with the 
American company similar to that of the 
New England company. He said he re- 
gards it as essential to the proper conduct 
of his business and that if the Southern 
New England didn’t have such a contract, 
he would favor negotiating one. He spoke 
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of the advantages of the contract. 
One of the distinct advantages of the 
contract, he said, is the privilege of bor. 


rowing cash for current needs. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, his company owed the Amer. 
ican company $3,200,000. The Southern 
New England company is issuing $3,000,000 
additional capital shortly to pay this loan. 
Money is borrowed from the American 
company, he said, at the current rate of 
5.88 per cent. 

Edward V. Cox, of New Jersey, as. 
sistant vice-president and supply contract 
auditor of the American company, next 
took the stand and explained the advant- 
ages to associated companies of the supply 
contract with Western Electric Co. 


Subscribers of Missouri Small 
Companies Favor Rate Increases, 

Subscribers of many small, Independent 
telephone companies in Missouri, which 
were hard hit by the sleet storm of Decem- 
ber 18, have subscribed money or given 
labor to aid in restoration of the service, 
and have joined in petitions to the public 
service commission to permit the com- 
panies to increase rates to pay for recon- 
struction. — 

These facts were made known recently 
by the Missouri Committee on Public 
Utility Information which declares that 
many of the smaller telephone systems 
have been virtually wiped out. 














Ve CHICAGO if 


ard the world over. 
Wherever blue printing 


A post card will do. 








HIS 64-page Book describes 
in detail a line of Blue Print- 
ing machinery that is stand- 


either on a large or small scale 
PEASE Blue Printing Machinery 
will do it on an efficient, depend- 
able and econornical basis. 
today for a copy of Booklet M-23. 


The C. F. Pease Company 
804 No. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 
“Largest Manufacturers of Blue Printing Machinery” 


done 


Send 





BRACH VACUUM ARRESTERS 


During the past year we have brought out several 
improved types for telephone protection and also 
brought prices within the reach of every company. 

Take our new Type 440, for instance. It embodies all 
the advantages of BRACH Arresters—full protection 
against lightning, crosses, grounded lines, gives clear 
transmission and balance of potential between pairs. 

Price complete with porcelain base, fuses and mount- 
ings—$2.00 each. 








Better 


than ever 





Prices 
Lower 
than ever 





























L. S. BRACH MFG. CO., Newark, 


Hall} 


N. J. 
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March 7, 1925. 


Telephone Bills Introduced in the 
Ohio Legislature. 

A bill providing for the expenditure of 
$150,000 for state participation in the vari- 
ous phases of the controversy over rates 
of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. through- 
out the state was introduced in the Ohio 
senate February 19. 

The bill was introduced by Senator Earl 
C. McCreary, of Cincinnati, and authorizes 
$75,000 to be used by the public utilities 
commission for investigation purposes; 
$25,000 for retaining legal council and 
$50,000 for miscellaneous expense items. 

A second bill was introduced in the 
senate, which if passed would permit the 
public utilities commission to consider the 
actual cost of telephone equipment when 
it was purchased in fixing rates. 


Company Appeals Automobile 
Injury Case to Supreme Court. 
The Wolbach Telephone Co., Wolbach, 

Neb., has appealed to the supreme court 
from a judgment of $6,000, secured by 
John P. Peterson. The latter sued for 
$25,000, claiming he had been irreparably 
injured by being run down on the streets 
of Wolbach by the company’s service car 
which was being propelled at an illegal 
rate of speed. 

Peterson said that he was carrying a 
bucket of water and crossed the street 
when the car, driven by a young man 
named MacHugh, pursued him up into the 
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parkway and across a ditch and then drag- 
ged and tossed him. 

Ole Christenson, the manager, was orig- 
inally made a defendant, but when the evi- 
dence showed the car belonged to the com- 
pany, a verdict in his favor was rendered. 
Peterson said that the driver was either 
trying to be smart as so many small-town 
drivers attempt or else he lost control after 
hitting a high crossing. 

The company contends that the verdict 
is excessive and was given out of passion 
and prejudice towards the company, and 
that Peterson contributed to his injuries 
by walking along with his head down. 


Pennsylvania System to Be Sold 
by Receivers March 14. 

The Tri-State Telegraph & Telephone 
Co., of Uniontown, Pa., is to be sold to 
the highest bidder at a public sale in 
Uniontown, Saturday, March 14, at 10 a. 
m., by R. W. Dawson and H. L. Robinson, 
receivers of the corporation, by virtue of 
orders of the Fayette County Common 
Pleas Court. 

The sale includes the company’s tele- 
phone plant and system in Fayette and 
Westmoreland counties, and all other prop- 
erty, real, personal and mixed. 


Railroad Asks Commission to 
Order Line Crossing Repaired. 
The Rock Island Railroad Co. has ap- 

pealed to the Nebraska State Railway 
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Commission for an order upon the Alvo 
Telephone Co. to repair its lines crossing 
the company’s tracks between Alvo and 
Prairie Home. The railroad company man- 
anger says that the construction is so poor 
that the line sags and is a constant menace 
to trainmen riding on the top of box cars. 

The telephone manager was asked to 
remedy the matter, it being suggested that 
the wire ought to be under the track any- 
way. The telephone man responded that 
if the railroad company wanted it there, 
to put it there itself. Instead it asks for 
an order citing the Alvo company to show 
cause why it shouid not make its construc- 
tion safe. 


St-te Answers Action to Uphold 
Seattle and Tacoma Rates. 
The answer of the state of Washington 
in the action brought by the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to prevent the state 
department of public works from interfer- 
ing with increased telephone rates in ef- 
fect in Seattle and Tacoma was filed in 
the federal court in Tacoma on Feb- 

ruary 20. 

The state contends that company valua- 
tions on its investments in Seattle and 
Tacoma are approximately $8,000,000 too 
high. A hearing on the merits of the case 
will be held before Judge Neterer in 
Seattle about the middle of April or the 
first of May, according to H. C. Brodie, 
assistant attorney general. 
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of Lynton T. Block & Co. is to 






issue the most satisfactory and ky Le 
ay comprehensive insurance to be : “ 
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had anywhere— , y 
Furnishing absolute protection 


at cost. 

Embodying all the standard fea- 
tures and more. 

Covering special classes and se- 
lected risks. 

Selling at established rates. 

Returning savings at the end of 
the policy period, depending upon 
the individual experience of the 
risk. 

Giving a claims service that is 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer's Liability 
Public Liability 
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Contractors’ Liability 
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The case in court involves long distance 
rates all over the state in addition to ex- 
change rates in Tacoma and Seattle. The 
increased rates went into effect about 
August 1, 1924, after the state fought the 
new schedule through federal courts to the 
supreme court of the United States on 
technical grounds. 


State Commission Sets Basis for 
Division of Tolls. 

On February 17, the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission rendered a decision in the case 
entitled Mt. Vernon Telephone Co. against 
the Belleville Telephone Co., involving the 
division of the inter-company tolls. The 
commission ordered that 4 cents on each 
message should go to the company origi- 
nating the call, and the balance should be 
apportioned between the two companies in 
accordance with the number of miles of 
line owned by each company used to com- 
plete the message. 

The commission further ordered that all 
routings of toll messages shall be by the 
most direct route with the exception of the 
tolls between 
In these 


Jelleville and New Glarus. 
cases, the operators are to use 


their own judgment. The order became 
effective March 1. 

This case arose from a complaint to the 
effect that the two companies were unable 
to agree upon a basis for the division of 


the tolls. The Mount Vernon Telephone 


Co. operates central office exchanges at 
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Verona, Mt. Vernon and New Glarus. Its 
toll system consists of three clear lines 
between Verona and Mt. Vernon; two clear 
lines between Mt. Vernon and New Glarus, 
via Montrose; a half ownership in a clear 
line between New Glarus and Belleville. 
known as the Badger Line, and about a 
half interest in two lines between Mt. Ver- 
non and Mt. Horeb. 

The Belleville Telephone Co. operates an 
exchange at Belleville and its ownership of 
toll lines, insofar as its connections with 
the Mt. Vernon Telephone Co. are con- 
cerned, consists of a half interest in the 
Badger line, connecting Belleville and New 
Glarus, and a line from Belleville to Mont- 
point with the New 


rose, the junction 


Glarus-Mt. Vernon lines. 


Dissenting Opinion in West Vir- 
ginia Telephone Rate Case. - 
The formal order of the West Virginia 
Public Service Commission denying to the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. a 
rehearing which it had asked on the ques- 
tion of increasing telephone rates in the 
entered 19 accom- 
panied by a dissenting opinion of Commis- 

sioner J. J. Divine. 


state was February 


In his dissent Mr. Divine contended that 
the commission in its decision giving tele- 
phone rates had failed to give a present 
day value to at least $3,250,000 of the 
company’s property; that $1,300,000 should 
have been the lowest possible estimate of 
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going concern value, for which the com. 
mission had set a figure of $600,000; that 
the company needed for depreciation 5.5} 
per cent of its book value, and that the 
commissioners’ rates were in error as fix. 
ing 5 per cent as a reasonable return when 
in other cases 8 per cent had been fixed, 


Summary of Commission Ruiings 


and Schedule of Hearings. 
ILLINOIS. 

March 3: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of application of the Baker Tele. 
phone System for an order authorizing 
the issue of bonds of $30,000 and the 
execution of a deed of trust to MM. A. 
Gifford, trustee, and for authority to in- 
crease rates 25 cents per station per month 
for telephone service at Armington, At- 
lanta and McLean, on all classes of sery- 
ice. No. 14730. 

March 3: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of application of the Lexington 
Home Telephone Co. for an order aw- 
thorizing the issue of bonds in the amount 
of $26,000 and the execution of a deed 
of trust to L. B. Strayer as trustee, and 
for authority to increase rates 25 cents 
per station per month, for telephone serv- 
ice at Lexington. No. 14731. 

March 3: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of application of the LeRoy Tele- 
phone Co. for an order authorizing the 
issue of bonds in the amount of $35,000 
and the execution of a deed of trust ‘to M. 
A. Gifford, trustee, and for authority to 
increase rates for telephone service, 25 
cents per station per month, at Belle 
flower and LeRoy. No. 14732. 

March 3: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of application of the Heyworth 











Savings for Dealers 


Every merchant should have our big bargain 
wholesale catalog showing hundreds of high 
grade standard radio sets and parts. Lowest 
wholesale prices. Same day shipment. Com- 
plete stock always on hand. Write now for 
our free catalog. Use your letterhead. 


Jobbers and Distributors 
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HIS name applied 


what “Sterling” does when ap- 

plied to silver—a guarantee of 
quality recognized by all discrimi- 
nating buyers. 


Standard Underground 
Cable Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Telephone Co. for an order authorizing the 
issue Of bonds in the sum of $10,000 and 
the execution of a deed of trust to M. A. 
Gifford, trustee, and for authority to in- 
crease rates 25 cents per station per month 
for telephone service at Heyworth. 

March 3: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of application of the Minier Mutual 
Telephone Co. for an order authorizing the 
jssue Of bonds in the sum of $25,000 and 
the execution of a deed of trust to M. A. 
Gifford, trustee, and for authority to in- 
crease rates 25 cents per station per month 
for telephone service at Mackinaw, Minier 
and Stanford. No. 14734. 

March 4: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of proposed advance in rates for 
telephone service in the city of Arenzville, 
stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. No. 3, 
fled by the Home Telephone Co. of Arenz- 
ville. No. 14853. 

March 4: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of proposed advance in rates for 
telephone service in Ashland, Cass county, 
stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. No. 4, 
fled by the Ashland Telephone Co. 

March 4: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of proposed advance in rates for 
telephone service in Virginia, Cass county, 
stated in rates schedule Ill. C. C. No. 2, 
fled by the Cass County Telephone Co. 
No. 14797. 

March 5: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of. citation to show cause why 
correspondence addressed to the Jackson 
County Telephone Co., Frank Hoover, 
secretary, by commission remained unan- 
swered. No. 14899. 

March 5: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of proposed advance in rates for 
telephone service in Albion, Edwards coun- 
ty, stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. No. 
2, of the Commercial Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. No. 14580. 

INDIANA. 

January 9: The commission authorized 
the Rochester Telephone Co., of Rochester, 
to issue stock in the amount of $12,000 
for the purpose of reimbursing stock- 
holders for capital additions made to its 
plant. No. 7830. 

January 17: The commission authorized 
the Batesville Telephone Co., of Bates- 
ville, to execute its open trust deed to 
secure an issue of 6 per cent bonds not 
exceeding $100,000, provided that the issue 
of bonds should at no time exceed 50 per 
cent of the value of the property and that 
at no time should bonds be issued to an 
amount in excess of 80 per cent of the 
net cost of extensions and additions to the 
property ; it is further ordered that $15,000 
of the bonds should be set aside for the 
purpose of redeeming outstanding first 
mortgage bonds due July 1, 1930; that 
applicant should be authorized to issue 
at this time $17,600 of the 6 per cent 
bonds and sell them at not less than par 
for the purpose of paying its outstanding 
notes and accounts for net additions and 
extensions to its property. No. 7847. 

January 16: The commission authorized 
the Prairie Creek Mutual Telephone Co. 
to increase its rate from $9 to $12 per 
year, payable quarterly in advance. 

February: Application filed by Star 
Telephone Co. for an increase in rates at 
French Lick and West Baden. 

February 26: Application filed by Pike 
County Telephone Co., of Petersburg, for 
Increase in rates and approval of bond 
issue; also for permission to purchase 
Flint-Kyle Telephone Co., of Montgomery 
on Epsom, and to increase rates at these 

oint 

: MINNESOTA. 

February 25: The commission order a 
Connection between the toll line of the 
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NATIONAL 


The Ring with the Tension Grip 





Telephone men expect National products to 
be superior and in the National Cable Ring we 
have exceeded their expectations. Into this ring 
we have built every feature that goes to make up 
a serviceable, efficient cable support and a com- 
parative test will demonstrate the superiority of 
the following points: 


EASE OF INSTALLATION 


Quickly installed, with practically no hand 
fatigue. 


RIGIDITY 


Will not move when cable is pulled in. 


UNIFORM, SMOOTH GALVANIZING 


Reduces sheath cutting to a minimum. 


A trial order insures us your future business. 


Nationals 


have ample 
space for 


Reclipping 





The National Telephone Supply Co. 


CLEVELAND 
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FEED PIPE . 
WITH WICK 


“UNIQUE” 
BLOW TORCHES 
worit “go out’! 


Let the hardest wind blow,— 
UNIQUE keeps right on function 
ing. Maybe that’s why so many 











telephone companies refuse to use 
any other Blow Torch. 

Popular among telephone line- 
men because they do not clog, 
they generate quickly and give 
intense heat. 


Booklet just off the press. 
Your copy is ready! 


UNIQUE MFG.CO, 


113 N.DESPLAINES ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—Cash to invest 
in telephone company! I am an experi- 
enced “all around” telephone man with 
some capital. Would like to buy sub- 
stantial interest in an Independent com- 
pany, 1000 to 2500 stations, and manage 
same. Have successful record; can 
make the business pay. Prefer south 
or southwest. No farther north than 
Iowa. State name and location of com- 
pany and approximate cash deal would 
require; all replies held confidential. 
Address 6166, care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Experienced man wants 
to buy plant, making first payment in 

















desirable real estate. Address 6133, 

care of TELEPHONY. 
WANTED—Common battery  tele- 
phone exchange in California. Over 


State full particulars 
Address S. G. Smith, 


3,000 population. 
in first letter. 
Alpine, Texas. 


WILL BUY—For cash or trade, tele- 
phones, 201-A tubes, Workrite kit, 
Neutrodyne Radio, Magnavox Horn, 
etc., for lead cable of any size or length. 
What have.you in cable, new or second 
hand. Address 6186, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 


WANTED—Exchange in Ohio or In- 
diana where moderate payment will 
handle. Give price, number telephones, 
lines, etc. Address R. Bleakney, 
2453 N. Pennsylvania St., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 
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Cook County Cooperative Telephone Co. 
and the local exchange of the Lake Shore 
Telephone Co. at Grand Marais; also be- 
tween the toll line of the Lake Shore Rural 
Telephone Association and the switchboard 
of the Lake Shore Telephone Co. at Little 
Marais. M-1417. 

March 11: Hearing at Morton in the 
matter of the application of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to purchase, 
and of Charles H. Orth to sell, the local 
telephone exchange at Morton and rural 
lines radiating therefrom; also in the mat- 
ter of the application of the Tri-State 
company for authority to change the 
schedule of telephone rates and charges at 
Morton. M-1448. 

NEBRASKA. 

February 24: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Stella Telephone Co. for 
permission to charge rates for rural in- 
dividual service; ordered that company 
be authorized to charge 25 cents a month 
additional to present rates for every half- 
mile, computed on an airline basis from 
the nearest point of service, for individual 
service and 20 cents a month for two- 
party service. 

February 25: Application filed by the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
permission to issue $500,000 bonds and sell 
them at 94 for the purpose of financing 
the company’s new construction program 
of 1925. 

February 26: Complaint filed by Rock 
Island Railroad Co. against Alvo Tele- 
phone Co. alleging refusal to make wires 
crossing railroad tracks safe for train- 
men on box cars. 

February 26: Application filed by the 
Skeedee Telephone Co. for permission to 
charge gross and net rates. 
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February 27: Application filed by the 
Lawrence Telephone Co. for permission 
to charge extra rate for service outside 
of corporation limits. 

February 27: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Haigler Equity Telephone 
Co. for permission to sell additional se- 
curities; company having notified commis- 
sion of its desire to witkdraw it, the ap- 
plication is dismissed of record. 

New York. 

March 5: Hearing at New York City 
in re complaint against the maximum rates, 
charges and rentals for telephone service 
of the New York Telephone Co. fixed by 
others of the commission in cases Nos. 
377 and 7720, dated January 25, 1923. 

NortH Dakota. 

January 24: The commission approved 
the joint application of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. for permission to sell, 
and the village of Russell for permission 
to buy, the telephone property at Russell. 

January 24: Application of the Wildrose 
Mutual Telephone Co. to sell 80 shares 
of common stock approved. No. 2187. 

January 24: Dakota Central Telephone 
Co., of Aberdeen, given permission to dis- 
continue a toll station at Duane. No. 2183. 

February 3: Joint application of the 
Olson-Marlette Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to sell, and the Home Telephone 
Co., of Sarles, for permission to buy, 
certain rural telephone lines out of Sarles, 
approved. No. 2191. 

February 25: Williams County Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Ray, given permission to 
extend its telephone line and issue stock 
to finance the construction work. No. 2198. 

February 25: Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. given permission to discontinue 
its toll station at Lynchberg, the company 








POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Permanent position as 
cableman. Have had seven years’ ex- 
perience with all branches of cable 
work. Plenty of reference. Address 
6181, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED — First-class 
splicer desires cable work in Ohio or 
nearby. Fifteen years’ experience. Re- 
liable man. Address Egbert Graff, 124 
Longford Ave., Elyria, Ohio. 


POSITION WANTED—By man who 
has been the successful manager of a 
telephone exchange for the past four 
years. Have sold my interests and de- 
sire to connect with some telephone or 
electric company as an employe, and if 
both parties were satisfied, would in- 
vest some money later. Have a busi- 
ness college education. Also completed 
a course in practical electricity by cor- 
respondence. Am 36 years old and have 
a family. Would also be interested in 
proposition to travel for some electric, 
supply, or appliance: firm. Address 
6185, care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED-=—Steady position as trou- 
ble shooter. Can repair telephones and 
do some switchboard work. Have had 
five years’ experience as trouble shoot- 
er. Plenty of reference. Address 6182, 
care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—Cable-Splicer 
experienced in splicing all sizes, includ- 
ing 1200 pair cables, both underground 
and aerial. Experienced in making 
bridge tests. Will consider combina- 
tion switchboard and cable job. Ad- 
dress 6184, care of TELEPHONY. 

















WANTED—Position on a magneto 


exchange. Well experienced. Will 
come on trial. Address 6192, care of 
TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED—Cable splicer 
or lineman. Twenty-three years’ ex- 
perience. Married. Address 6194, care 
of TELEPHONY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Reliable man to _ take 
charge of magneto exchange of 350 
stations. No billing or collecting. Must 
understand maintenance, construction 
and repair of instruments. State experi- 
ence and salary wanted. Address Ches- 
tertown Telo. Co., North Creek, N. Y. 


WANTED—To hear from high-class 
managers able to take charge of new 
common battery, all cable telephone 
system now being installed by city of 
Beresford. Must be able to splice 
cable and handle anything connected 
with the plant. State in answer if an 
electrical engineer and how much 
schooling and actual telephone expe- 
rience you have had. State age and 
salary expected. Must be sober. Give 
recommendations. The man who gets 
this position must take care of tele- 
phone and switchboard troubles. Must 
bea neat wireman. Write A. O. Stakko, 
Beresford, S. Dak. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Good paying small tele- 
phone exchange located in good rail- 
road division town. Good rates. Office 
in residence owned by company. Ad- 
dress Newburg Telo. Co., Newburg, Mo. 





























